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Note how compact and trim it is! Every- 
thing inside the neat enclosure but the use- 
ful pulley. Have the dealer remove the 
hood and show you how accessible are the 
parts. Have the “Ricardo” head engine 
started—see how quietly it purrs along 
with a clear exhaust even running 
on low grade kerosene. Take special notice 
of the control. A single knob to turn for 
any desired function of the plant! Think 
how easy it will be for womenfolk to operate. 


In every detail, in every feature of de- 
sign and construction you will find the 
master touch of one of the world’s leading 
engine and electrical equipment manufac- 
turers. You will find it the kind of light 
plant your home deserves. Use the coupon 
for informative literature on light plant 
construction. 






Fairbanks-Morse Products 


i Name 


Critica 1 
en you buy 
a Home Licht Plant 


UST be determined that the plant you buy is going to be the best 
value on the market for your money. Then be sure you see a 
Fairbanks-Morse Light Plant at the dealer nearest you. 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 
28 branches at your service throughout the United States 


A size for 


every purpose 
for either 32 or 115 volts 
with or without batteries. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Home - Light - Plants 


“Every Line a Leader” 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO.; Dest. 9361 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. | 
i Send me descriptive literature on your [)Home Light Plants. [J Home Water Systems 
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I SEE BY THE ADS | 


AIN’T satisfied to let all them fine 

letters go by without some notice. I 
been lookin’ over a lot of them as was 
sent back by the editor and I see places 
in lots of them 
where he has made 
marks like he 
thought that «part 
was extra good, I 
always did like to 
know what other 
folks was thinkin’ 
so let’s took over 
some of these that’s 
marked. Here's the 
first one :— 


Ozark, Alabama. 

















BILL CASPER 


“Dear Uncle Bill, 

“You ‘sure hit the nail.on the head about 
the women. I think the first reason is that 
women never see a field only along side the 
road to town. I worked with a young man 
last year, and the only time his wife saw his 
crep (which was only two miles away) was 
when a neighbor woman was sick and couldn’t 
have a party, «o she went to the field to 
see her husband about having it there. 


“No they are not all like that. I know 
one man who is a natural born carpenter, 
his wife is a matural born farmer. When 
they were married they settied down ona 
farm. Things went to the bad. But when 
his wife took over the farm management, and 
he got a job things begun to pick up, now 
they are doing good business. So maybe you 
was made for something else than a farmer 
(an editor maybe). 

“WwW. P.” 

Thank you brother for that last re- 
mark. But: I don’t want no job of editin’, 
not if I have to read as many letters 
as I had to read about this women busi- 
ness. 

I see I ain’t the only one that’s been 
in the grass. John Herring from Sa- 
mantha, Alabama, stops his letter by 
sayin’, “I just can’t write no more for I 
have got to go to pulling grass.” 

I see a letter here from Otis Crowe, 
Uvalda, Ga., says as old as I look I ought 
to know more about women than I do. 
Shucks, I thought so too. Why don't I? 
I'm beginnin’ to believe the older a man 
gets the more he knows how little he 
knows about that branch of humanity. 

Here’s another letter with a red mark 
on it. It seems .to be from a Mrs. 
Johnson of Millport, Ala. I wonder if 
she’s any kin to Sam Johnson I used to 
see writin’ in this paper. Here’s what 
she says :— 

“Bill just get down to brass tacks, don’t 
you think a womar. knows just as much about 
her business as a man does his? You put a 
man in the kitchen with the pots and pans 
and see if he doesn’t get things in a mess.” 

Well I ain't got nothin’ to say about 
that. All I want to do is to ask a ques- 
tion: Is that business? Is cookin’ and 
dishwashin’ and the little things a woman 
does around the house called business? 
What I was talkin’ about was the busi- 
mess of runnin’ the place and makin’ a 
livin’. 

I see another piece marked here. I see 
it was wrote by a girl named Lena at 
Autaugaville, Ala. The part marked 
says, “The reason Solomon was wise was 
because he had so many women to keep 
him in hand.” Well! That’s the first time 
I ever seen it put that way. I don’t know 
nothin’ about what made him wise but I 
do know he would of had to be wise to 
live in peace with as many as he had. 
And I want to tell. you somethin’ else. 
After this I’m goin’ to be wise enough 
not to get on no more women subjects. 


BILL CASPER. 


Yours truly, 





| A REUNION OF GRANDMOTH.- | 
| ER’S CHILDREN 
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MEADOWS MILL CO., INC. 
ilkesboro, N. C. 


Grinds from finést table 
meal to mixed grain for ‘feed. Used 
W) all over the world. Made in five 
4 , Sizes, one 


HE most successful family reunion 
that I have ever attended was held 
in Shefby County, Ala, at my aunt’s 
home. It was a reunion of grandmother’s 
children, but as grandfather is dead and 
grandmother no longer keeps house, it 
was held at her daughter’s house. 








Grandmother’s three boys live in Texas, 









and have for a good many years; ne 
she nor the three girls, who live in 
bama, had seen them since they 
Grandmother is 84 years old and it 
decided that we would have a reunion | 
the fall. The boys were notified so 
could arrange their business accordingly, 


Mother and the other daughter went a 


day or so ahead to help with necessary 
Everything was being dong 
that could be in the way gf cooking the” 


preparation. 


“eats” so that when the boys came there 


would not be such a hustle and bugte 


about cooking all the time. 


The boys in Texas, though living iq 
different parts of the state, met at some 
convenient point and came in on thé same 
train. I have never really enjoyed any- 
thing so much as I did seeing those broth. 
ers and sisters, mother and children, meg 
up once more. I looked at my mother: 
she seemed years and years younger: ] 
let my imagination loose ; I could see thém 
all small children again, and I tried 
live with them in my imagination through 
the years until they were grown, each 
finding a wife or husband and beginning 
life for themselves. They had gone tp 
different parts of the country, holding 
positions of their own, but right then they 
all seemed so young again. 


The first day was spent with ‘relatives 
present only, and you who have never 
attended a family reunion cannot know 
the joy that comes when two to three 
tables are placed ends together and on 
them spread good old healthful food, the 
principal part of it being raised on the 
farm; and to gather around it with your 
loved ones and to ask God’s blessings on 
the occasion, and to eat. The rest of the 
day was spent in telling yarns of child 
hood days, and I thoroughly enjoyed 
these. 

The next morning we awoke early and 
carrying necessary food for a lunch, we 
motored across the county to the old 
family plantation where my grandparents 
reared a family. There was the old 
house, practically unchanged except for 
a coat of new paint. There I saw the’ 
very room in which papa and mamma were 
married. Can you imagine my feclings? 
I think not. What memories came fo 
the minds of those children, old in years 
but how young in minds. Among the 
things they found was a grand walnut 
tree, planted there by grandmother some 
35 years ago. Now it towers above the 
house, affording glorious shade for the 
house and yard. It made them all feel 
so young to see the scenes of their child 
hood days so unchanged as to be familiar 
(the kodak was used freely these two 
days). 

Yours for happy family reunions. 

ONE WHO WENT. 

Clay County, Ala. 





| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


> Cotton Late.—Last year I 
failed to hire my cotton picked early. 
This caused it to lose its weight and 
bleach. I got to market late. The prices 
had gone to the bad. I. N. H. 
Did Not Fertilize Wheat.—Last fall 
I sowed five acres of wheat, using 1% 
tons of rough manure on three acres 
letting the other two acres remain with ~ 
out any fertilizer at all. From the three 
acres mahured I threshed 69 bushels of 
wheat, an average of 23 bushels per acre” 
The other two acres produced only 16 
bushels together. 4 





Didn't Select Corn in the Field—My — 


failure te select seed corn in the 
caused me to buy seed to,plant the next” 
crop. This turned out not to be a pure) 
variety, and I had a field in all stages of % 
maturity, from green to dead-ripe, at the 
same time. 
Failed to Gas Borers Last Fall—_ 
Last fall I failed to treat our peach trees 
with paradichlorobenzene for killing # 
borers. Now I have to try the tedia be 
and less ? 
around the roots!of the trees and killi 
as many borers as possible in this 
way. MRS. T. Ww. 
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MRS. J. B. D. | 
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How to Make Bigger Crops of Oats 


Auburn Points Out Best Varieties, Fertilizers Needed, and How to Reduce Freezing Damage 


reports show that a very small part of the total 
cultivated acreage in the South produces oats. 
Yet oats should be an important crop. 

One of the main reasons for this is the fact that oats 
are killed occasionally by freezes. 
With varieties that would not be 
killed by freezes it is entirely 
probable that the acreage would 
increase rapidly and that the oat 
crop would eventually become one 
of the major crops of the South. 

With varieties of oats now com- 
mon to the South, Prof. M. J. 
Funchess and J. T. Williamson of 
the Experiment Station of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, say 
that damage by freezes can be greatly reduced in two 
ways: (1) by planting early in the fall, and (2) by 
planting in furrows. Early planting and furrows will 
not protect the oats against the severest freezes but 
will enable the crop to come through with only slight 
damage many years when, if planted late and on a flat 
bed, the crop will be killed. Early sowing and furrows 
combined are a big insurance against winter freezes. 


Greer sho farmers are neglecting oats. Crop 





P. 0. DAVIS 


Best Time to Sow 


NSWERING the question as to the best time to 
sow oats in the South, Professor Funchess and 
Mr. Williamson said that in the Upper South they 
should be sowed from late September to the middle of 
October. If sowed for winter and spring grazing, early 
September is not too early in the Upper South, or in 
the upper part of the Cotton Belt. In the Central South 
any time in October is good for sowing oats. In the 
Lower South the last half of October is good. 


Therefore the best season for sowing oats in the 
South is late September through October. Sowing 
should begin in the Upper South and move south. 

Sowing in furrows does two things: (1) It protects 
the plant by having a 
wall on two sides of it, 
and (2) it prevents heav- 
ing. Instead of freez- 
ing and thawing lifting 
the plants from the 
ground the dirt falls in 
and covers them deeper. 
If sowed on a flat sur- 
face, freezing and thaw- 
ing lift plants from the 
ground. Even hairy vetch 
and other hardy winter 
legumes may be killed 
this way. 

Ground that has pro- 
duced a crop of cowpeas 
or soybeans is in excel- 
lent condition for oats. 
No additional plowing. is 
needed. A grain drill 
that will make  fur- 
rows deep enough is suf- 
ficient. 

However, such acreage 
is limited on many South- 
trn farms and the next 
best is cotton land which 
is desirable for two rea- 
sons: (1) Most cotton 
was fertilized, and (2) 
Oats may be sowed be- 
fore cotton is picked. 
This is done by taking a 
three-row grain drill and 


i ; When the Berry Schools, 
planting in the cotton schoolroom, beautify: 


duce in the oat line. 


By? P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


This method leaves the cotton stalks standing. A stalk 
cutter used on a dry, cold day in the winter will get rid 
of them. The experiment station at Auburn removes 
stalks this way. It is entirely satisfactory. 


Best Varieties to Use 


HE rustproof group of varieties is considered best. 

The group includes Appler, Bancroft, Cook, and 

100-Bushel. The Fulghum is another good va- 
riety. It is beardless and earlier. 

A combination of the Fulghum and one of the rust- 
proof varieties is good because the Fulghum is earlier. 
Harvesting is distributed by sowing two varieties. Being 
earlier, the Fulghum provides a satisfactory crop earlier 
in the spring when many farmers are short on feed. 

For the extreme upper portion of the Cotton Belt, 
Turf oats are preferred by farmers who have tried 
them. They are more resistant to cold, and produce 
well, although they are late. Due to being very late, 
Turf oats are very susceptible to rust and should not be 
sowed except in the section named. 


Fertilization Needed 


F OATS are sowed on land that has been fertilized 
Ficuee, no mineral (phosphate and potash) ferti- 

lizer is needed. For example, most farmers fertilize 
rather liberally for cotton; and where this has been 
done and oats follow, the Alabama station does not 
recommend another application of phosphate or potash. 

On the heavy soils of the Upper South phosphate 
might pay, provided the land has been fertilized within 
the last year or so. If phosphate is applied, 200 pounds 
or more per acre is recommended. 

Experiments at Auburn—and tests in codperation 
with farmers throughout the state—are not in favor 
of applying phosphate when oats are planted on sandy 
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A VISITOR AT BERRY SOON UNDERSTANDS HOW OAT CROPS SUCH AS THIS ARE PRODUCED 


Mt. Berry,, Ga., set out to do a thing, no halfway methods are used, whether it be in the 
ng the grounds, or running the farm. Here you get an idea of what first class farming will pro- 





land. An experiment with oats at Auburn ran several 
years before a need for phosphate was developed. 
Other things were being done to draw heavily on phos- 
phate. Nitrogen and potash were applied and oats 
sowed every year with the result that it was 8 or 
10 years before a phosphate shortage developed. At 
the end of 18 years phosphate was very much needed, 
Professor Funchess and Mr. Williamson said. 

But oats make a big response to nitrogen. On the 
average Alabama land the first 100 pounds of nitrate 
of soda applied in early spring as a topdressing should 
increase the yield by 15 bushels per acre. This means 
that where the yield would be 10 bushels without ni- 
trate of soda it would be 25 bushels with it. The sec- 
ond 100 pounds should increase it 12 to 15 bushels per 
acre, which means that land that will make 10. bushels 
of oats per acre without nitrogen should make 37 to 40 
bushels with an application of 200 pounds of nitrate of 
soda per acre. 

Therefore, the Alabama station is strong -for nitro- 
gen. In recent years calcium nitrate has been placed 
on the market and it may be used instead of nitrate of 
soda as a topdressing.” Whether to use it depeffds 
upon the price of the two products. Most of the nitro- 
gen experiments by the Alabama Experiment Station 
have used nitrate of soda which has paid handsomely. 


Chief Value Is for Feed 


LTHOUGH oats constitute a money crop in cer- 

A tain sections of the country, their chief value in 

the South is that of a feed crop. With corn and 

oats any Southern farmer can produce enough feed for 
his own use. 

“There is no good reason for a feed shortage,” said 
Professor Funchess and Mr. Williamson. “If the corn 
crop fails an oat crop may be sowed in the fall. If fall 
oats fail a spring crop may be sowed. This gives three 
chances to produce feed each year; and no one remem- 
bers when all three failed. Perhaps the fall oat crop 


-is the most hazardous but if it is killed by freezes the 


loss is not great, it being 
largely the seed plus the 
small amount of work 
required to plant.” 

A good stand-is neces- 
sary to a big crop of 
oats, and the Alabama 
station recommends two 
bushels per acre. This is 
for both fall and spring 
planting. However, spring 
planting is not recom- 
mended unless the crop 
was neglected in the fall 
or killed by a_ freeze. 
Experiments at Auburn 
have shown that, on an 
average, fall oats make 
twice as muth as spring 
oats. Furthermore, wait- 
ing until spring may 
mean failure to plant an 
oat crop because spring 
rains frequently keep the 
land too wet for planting. 

ea 

ISSING vines in a 

vineyard can be 

replaced by carry- 
ing a cane from an ad- 
joining vine to the va- 
cant spot and* layering it 
there. A section of the 
cane should be buried and 
left attached to the pres- 
ent vine for one or two 
years. : 
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ment would seem to be in order now that the 
idea has spread practically over the United 
States and almost completely over the South. 
I 


Perhaps the greatest benefit of the Master Farmer 
movement is that it sets up a definite standard toward 
which farmers can work, It ties together or codrdi- 
nates the various lines of agricultural progress into one 
harmonious whole. It has taken scattered planks and 
made a platform; it has taken scattered stones and con- 
structed an edifice. In its score card of 1,000 points 
practically every line of farm endeavor finds a place, 
and the agricultural colleges and other agricultural 
agencies of twenty states which have contributed to the 
making of these Master Farmer score cards have thus 
told us which are the great commandments and which 
are the lesser commandments of agricultural progress. 


‘ NEW appraisal of the Master Farmer move- 


The score card thus offers a scale of relative values. 
And this is something that has been badly needed for 
years. Agricultural colleges, farm papers, county 
agents, and all other agricultural workers have had 
to do their work in a rather piecemeal sort of fashion. 
Sometimes we have emphasized soil improvement, at 
another time living at home, at another time livestock 
production, etc. The farmer has often become enthusi- 
astic about one line of farm progress and ignored oth- 
ers equally as important. Now here is a movement 
which sets up a comprehensive, all-round program of 
effort. The farmer may measure himself by it and find 
out just where he is making good and just where he is 
falling short. He may compare himself with other farm- 
ers and he may compare his own record this year with 
his own record last year. If he is not himself a Master 
ow: he knows that here isthe test by which Master 

armers are judged—not by whim or fancy or favor- 
itism, but by a strict and definite yardstick by which he 
can tell just where he is himself falling below the 
standards which agricultural colleges, extension ser- 
vices, farm papers, etc.; have established and prescribed. 
Almost for the first time he can set definite goals for 
himself at the beginning of each year and say in 
Browning's fine line :— 

“What I am not but aspire to be comforts me.” 


For many years we have had score cards for hogs, 
sheep, cows, hens, corn, apples, potatoes, etc., but in the 
Master Farmer movement our agricultural agencies for 
the first time have given us a score card for judging 
the farmer himself. 

I 


The second great merit of the Master Farmer move- 
ment is that through it adequate public recognition and 
social distinction (in the proper sense of that term) are 
for the first time given to the real shirtsleeve, brawn- 
and-brains farmer who buckles down to the job of be- 
coming a really good farmer and works toward this 
end with intelligence, industry, and ability. 


Previous to this time a large number of agricul- 
tural colleges have awarded-annually one or two “Cer- 
tificates of Merit” or some similar distinction to certain 
men who. have rendered distinguished service to agri- 
cultural progress through leadership of one kind or 
another. The Master Farmer movement in no way 
conflicts with such awards. They are frankly recog- 
nized as belonging to outstanding agricultural leaders 
with a quite appropriate emphasis on leadership and 
service to forward movements. The aim of the Master 
Farmer movement, on the other hand, is to recognize 
men who by a well-rounded program of good farming 
have merely proved themselves good farmers in the 
superlative sense of that term, while at the same time 
- qualifying as good citizens. 


To locate, recognize, and honor as the years go on, 
one, two, or three such men in each county seems to us 
a program tremendously worth carrying out. Because 
there has been until now little or no public notice of 
the men who made good is undoubtedly one reason why 
the farm has lost a great deal of its potential leader- 
ship. The state, the county, and the community have 
not recognized the services of the good farmer. The 
approval and commendation of one’s fellows constitute 
a great incentive to effort—and this incentive agricul- 
ture has lacked. The Master Farmer movement sup- 
plies it. 

A striking recognition of this fact is afforded by the 
case of Leland H. Kitchin who for years has been 
doing farming of a high order on his “Gallberry Farm” 
in Halifax County, N. C. He is a brother of the late 
Governor W. W: Kitchin and of the late Democratic 
Congressional leader, Claude Kitchin, anda brother of 
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What the ‘“‘Master Farmer’’ Movement Means 


Dr. Thurmond D. Kitchin, president of the North Car- 
olina Medical Society. Here was a man whose brothers 
had won state and even national recognition in law, 
politics, medicine, etc. He himself had gone back to 
the ancient occupation of agriculture and had worked 
with great ability, but so far as the public was con- 
cerned, it had ignored him. Not until the Master 
Farmer movement had the state given him any intimation 
that it regarded his services as being worth an iota of 
the praise it had given to Kitchins who had served in 
other fields. 

The Master Farmer movement not only provides 
such recognition but it gives every aspiring farmer the 
feeling that he or his son may be on the way to such 
distinction, It gives him more to work for. It exalts 
the profession of farming. 

Ill 


The Master Farmer movement also vindicates the 
work of agricultural leaders, the extension service, 
farm papers, etc. In all the states this has been one of 
the outstanding demonstrations. The farmers who have 
proved themselves worthy of the highest honors have 
been men who have been in close touch with the county 
agents and other agricultural leadership. The Master 
Farmer movement has thus proved to. the doubting 
Thomases that agricultural education in the form of 
extension service and its other forms really works— 
really gets results. The Master Farmer movement 
simply carries a little further the fine old principle of 
demonstration which Dr. Seaman A. Knapp laid as the 
foundation stone of county agent work. 


IV 


The Master Farmer movement also encourages a 
lively competition, a generous rivalry, among farmers 
as to who can make the greatest improvement in farm 
methods. The Master Farmer himself realizes that it 
is up to him to defend the title he has won and prove 
himself worthy of it in future. The award proves that 
he has been a Master Farmer in the past; but his 
neighbor will expect him to be even more truly a 
Master Farmer in the future. So the award encour- 
ages the Master Farmer himself to worthier effort. 


Furthermore, nearly every man (or woman) who has 
had the high honor of becoming the “Master Farmer 
Nominee” of his or her county resolves all the more 
earnestly to qualify for the yet higher honor of Master 
Farmer. “I have thought carefully about all the places 
where I fell short of qualifying for the Master Farmer 
degree,” said one of these nominees in our office some- 
time ago, “and the next time the scoring is done, you 
will find I have made some big improvements.” As 
one county agent wrote us recently i 

“Last summer it was very interesting to see our 

Master Farmer prospects putting away machinery, 
etc., and clearing up the place in many ways. 
Since the contest many farmers have asked me 
what will be required to get into the contest next 
year. Anything that will cause the farmer to stop 
and think, or anything that will arouse his pride 
of achievement, to my mind is good extension 
work.” 

Furthermore, testing one’s own farm and farming by 
the “Master Farmer Score Card” becomes a fine sort 
of self-examination for all farmers in every county 
where nominees are selected. Says every thoughtful 
farmer to himself: “Here's a sort of examination paper 
by which I can see just where I am falling down and 
just where, I am making good in the occupation to 
which I am giving my life and energies.” 


And in offering this guidance and this inspiration to 
the tens of thousands of plain, everyday farmers—men 
who do not get to be Master Farmers or even Master 
Farmer Nominees and yet are encouraged and guided 
in the road to better and more profitable farming—the 
Master Farmer movement will render its greatest ser- 
vice to American agriculture. As Secretary Jardine 
says, the movement “has in it the germs of greatness.” 








Next Week and Later 


Official Cow-testing in Georgia—By F. W. Bennett. 

A Pay Day From Celery—By C. L. Newman. 

Flowers for Fall Planting—By Mrs. Lin®say Pat- 
terson. . 

Mites and Parasites—By J. W. Holland. 

Some Facts About Cancer—By F. M. Register. 

September 29—“Paint, Lights, and Waterworks 
Spectal.” 
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FIVE FUNDAMENTALS OF TAXATION 


ARM property is easily found by tax assessors, 
hence the farmer is paying an unfairly large pro. 
portion of the taxes. 

As a basis for a revision of the tax laws of most, if 
not all, Southern States, The Progressive Farmer 
offers the following basic principles for consideration 
by legislatures and other tax imposing bodies :— 

First, a graduated tax on inheritances (with rea- 
sonable exemptions to insure a living for widows 
and education of the children). ‘The inheritance 
tax—a tax on what a man hasn't earned at all but 
that has come to him as a legacy through the pro- 
tection of society—is the least burdensome and . 
most just tax on earth. 

Second, a tax on incomes (with a higher rate on 
unearned than earned incomes). 

Third, a tax on luxuries (the rich man’s luxuries 
as well as the poor man’s). 

Fourth, the taxation of all other tangible and 
intangible property on the basis of its income-pro- 
ducing power. 

Fifth, land should not bear any more than its 
just share of taxation when judged by this funda- 
mental test of income-producing power. And since 
farm land must pay a heavy tax even in years 
when it produces no profit, but only a loss, the rate 
on it should be lower than the rate on property 
which_is not required to pay anything in years of 
disaster. 

Our present system includes certain of these forms 
of taxation, but it does not go far enough with them. 


Some further features of our tax situation will be 
discussed in later issues of -The-Progressive Farmer. 
Meanwhile we shall be glad to hear from all our 
readers as to what they think of a program such as we 
have just outlined for taxation. 


WAGES RECEIVED IN DIFFERENT COUN- 
TRIES 


HE amount of money received by the farm 

laborer for his work in the United States is very 

much greater than in European countries. The 
average daily wage for farm hands in the United 
States, according to the United States Department of 
Labor, is $2.36 per man; $1.28 in Norway; $1.27 in 
Great Britain; $1.05 in France; and 56 cents in Ger- 
many. 

Other comparisons compiled by the Department of 
Labor show how the skilled workmen in each country 
compare with those in other countries in the matter of 
wages received. The following table gives these figures: 








Bricklayers — ORO as sok cs sdndees 3.09 
er day . 

United States ...... $12.56 rae ane ever" ens 
eee ee 1.84 U ited St BIN ..oeee nue 65 
ON pall ete aU 1.57 nited States ...... 6.26- 9, 
Austria ......cccceees 1.39 Rolling Mill Heaters 
Belgium ...........-. 1,32 United States ...... $7.60 

Carpenters Great Britain ..... 4.36 
United States ...... $10.16 Germany .......... $1.81-$4.57 
Germany . seas Rolling Mill Common 
ener] 1s borers 
ingland .. . United States ...... $3.28 
Italy ...... vere 1,82 Great Britain ...... $1.61-$1.64 
Ceechosiovakia oaeees 1.12 Germany .......... 1.40- 2.07 

Laborers in the Build- Monthly W: Able 

ing Trade 4 — 
United States ....... $4.00 Uv. Ss. Shipping Board. --$62.00 
Germany eviesscorcesne 1,47 U. S. private vessel.... 60.00 
Austria .......0.++00 1.12 ee Eas 22.00 
Belgium  ......+++++. BOS nonscond scahtenit’ 17.00 
Italy .....seeeeeeeeees -80 Great Britain .......... 44.00 
Norway «...sssseeeees 1.88 OR IRS TS 20.00 


These figures explain the reason for the higher living 
standard in effect among American workers. We need 
this high living standard, but the farm laborer is not 
receiving anything like as much wages as the workmen 
in other lines where little, if any more, skill is required. 
Until the farmer receives more nearly a fair price for 
his produce than he has been receiving it will not be 
possible for the farm laborers to receive wages in pro- 
portion to laborers in industrial work. 


GREAT MEETINGS FOR FARMERS AND 
STOCKMEN 


OME great meetings are just ahead for wide- 
awake farmers and stockmen. For one thing, the 
National Dairy Show meets in the South again this 


year. Here are some dates we should all remember :— 


Alabama State Fair, Birmingham, September 24-29. 
State Fair of Alabama, Montgomery, November 5-12. 
Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, September 29-October 6. 
Florida State Fair, Jacksonville, November 22-December 1. 
National Dairy Show, Memphis, October 13-20, 
International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, Pocsssbes J 1-4 
Southern Livestock Association, ‘ig’ 
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Every now and then I want to send a mes- 
sage to our readers that is just alittle more 
_jntimate, personal, direct and heart-to-heart than a reg- 
vlar editorial sounds. At such times I like to address 
a sort of letter to the subscriber, 
or to the subscriber and his wife— 
and that is what I am _ do- 
ing now. I am doing so because 
the subject is one of unusual im- 
portance. 

This is the situation: We feel a 
considerable degree of personal in- 
terest in every subscriber to our 
paper. A long time ago people got 
to saying about it, “You can tell by 
a man’s farm whether he reads it 
er not.” Now that we have 500,000 subscribers instead 
of 50,000, it is much harder to maintain that reputa- 
tion; and yet we wish to maintain it. We shall not be 
satisfied unless we really help the folks who read our 
paper to a little higher degree of prosperity, a little 
greater skill in farming, a little better care of land 
and crops and homes and yards, than is the case of 
folks unreached by Progressive Farmer influence. 


ll 

And while it is important in a great part of the year 
to discuss better farm methods, etc., at this time of the 
year the business side of farming calls for increased 
attention. Problems of marketing, farm finance, sav- 
ing and investing, are brought to the front. 

It’s the subject of saving that I- especially wish to 
emphasize this week. We need to cultivate here in 
Dixie the sturdy, manly old New England virtue of 
thrift. We need to learn how to save money as well 
as make it. Dr. E. C. Branson has strikingly said, 
“Every four years our farm population makes as much 
money as they have saved in 250 years.” That is all 
wrong. Too many Southerners, as old Dr. Knapp used 
to say, have a weakness for letting money slip through 
their fingers without having any of it stick and stay 
with them. 


D‘= Mr. Subscriber and Mrs. Subscriber:— 





CLARENCE POB 


Ill 

When I was a boy I heard about an honest Negro 
tenant who when he sold his cotton and found his store 
account consumed it all, said to the merchant, “Please, 
Mr. Russell, let me take dat money home and I'll 
fetch it back to you termorrer. I just want to sleep 
with that much money one night!” 

Too many of us never get a chance to sleep with the 
equivalent of one year’s earnings. Too many of us are 
always one year behind instead of one year ahead. 

IV 


Yet the difference between being a little behind or a 
little ahead—what a colossal difference in results it 
produces as compared with the little difference in 
cause! Charles Dickens has expressed in English 
money, in pounds and shillings, an idea which we can 
express roughly in terms of American money about as 
follows :— 

“I make $1 a day and spend $1.05. Results: 
Debt, poverty, harassment, defeat, misery. I make 
$1 a day and spend 95 cents. Results: Independ- 
ence, security, achievement, property, freedom from 
financial worry and debt.” 


Perhaps the great reason why so many people stay in 
debt and poverty is because they do not realize how 
narrow is this dividing line between the bondage of 
Debt and the glorious independence of Thrift. Spend- 
Ing just a little less than we make puts us in the 
World of Thrift and Independence. 


Vv 


Furthermore, in the long run the family that stays 
out of debt has more comforts and conveniences than 
the family that goes into debt. For as soon as we get 
mto debt, we must sacrifice a good deal of this year’s 
mcome for interest on last year’s debts. Then because 
part of this year’s income must be taken to pay on last 
year’s debt, we find it still harder to “get by” this year 
without adding still-further to the debt-burden. And 
So, as Solomon observed long ago, “The destruction of 
the poor is their poverty.” Debt means interest, and 
interest invites more debt, and so the vicious circle in- 
creases in viciousness. 

VI 

When a man once gets into debt, therefore, he might 
as well face the fact that there is no easy way to get 
out. It is going to mean trouble, but the sooner one 
takes that trouble, the smaller it will be.. A man in 
debt must be boss of himself.. He must be able to say 
“No,” to all temptations to extravagance and to many 
legitimate desires that might properly be gratified un- 
ordinary conditions. But not while he is fighting 
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By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


“That’s something I would like to spend money for,” 
the debtor must say to himself. “But not now. I am 
buying back my freedom and I am willing to work 
hard, live hard, and grit my teeth and go forward until 
the victory is won.” And victory will be all the 
sweeter because it is hard-won and real heroism is re- 
quired to achieve it. ‘ 

Vil 

Of course, as I have often said before, there are two 
kinds of debt :— 

(1) Productive debt; 
(2) Consumptive debt. 


By a productive debt is meant a debt incurred for 
some productive purpose. It is a debt for land, horses, 
livestock, machinery, fertilizer, or safe financial invest- 
ments, ‘etc.—purchases that produce something with 
which to pay off the debt. Wisely entered into, a pro- 
ductive debt may be advantageous. If we can pay out 
6 or 8 per cent a year for something that will net us 
10 or 12 per cent a year, that debt may be a good thing. 

But we do need to avoid debts of a consumptive na- 
ture. By this I mean debt for articles that we con- 
sume—food, clothing, unnecessary travel, unjustifiably 
expensive cars, and all forms of show and extrava- 
gance: anything that does not produce something with 
which to repay- the debt. 

Vill 


“The Mother of Debt Is the Store Account.” That 
statement ought to become a proverb, especially here 
in the South. If a man pays cash, he is held down in 
his buying by very definite limitations. He is forced 
to choose between things he is obliged to have and 
things he can do without. But when he is buying on 
credit, it takes “grit, grace, and gumption” to hold in 
and make ourselves buy only what we are bound to 
have. There are too many of us who are like Hambone 
when he said recently :— 

“Boss wanter know what in de worl’ make me 
buy dat bowl o’ goldfishes. Well, I had credit 
whar dey was sellin’ ’em at, an’ ‘pear lak I oughter 
use it!” on 


So it goes. We might put these two sayings togeth- 
er and consider whether they are not fully justified by 
all the facts :— 

The Store Account Is the Mother of Debt. 

The Bank Account Is the Father of Thrift. 


If we could just change every reader from a store 
account farmer to a bank account farmer—how im- 
measurably it would add to the happiness of father, 
mother, boys, and girls. And the object of this letter 
is to beg you to make the start this year, in case you 
have not already done so. Every year about the time 
crops| are sold I make this sort of annual appeal for 
the conversion of store account farmers into bank ac- 
count farmers, and it is my purpose to keep on doing 
so as long as I live. No matter how much courage, 
grit, and determination it may take—no matter if it 
means wearing the old clothes a little longer and driving 
the old car when everybody wants a new one—let’s 
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A PROSE CLASSIC: “THE UNKNOWN 
TEACHER” 


OW that schools are opening again, we 

displace our usual “Poem of Nature and 

Country Life” to make room for this 
tribute to heroes and heroines too little appre- 
ciated—the teachers of our country schools:— 


I sing the praise of the Unknown Teacher. Great 
generals win campaigns, but it is the unknown soldier 
who wins the war. Famous educators plan new sys- 





Q tems of pedagogy, but it is the unknown teacher who 
delivers and guides the ets. He lives in obscurity 

q and contends with hardship. 

Fer him no trumpets blare, no chariots wait, no 
golden decorations are decreed. _He keeps the watch 

q along the borders of darkness and makes the attack 
on the trenches of ignorance and folly. Patient in his 

daily duty, he strives to conquer the evil powers which 
are the enemies of youth. 

q He awakens sleeping spirits. He quickens the 
indolent, encourages the eager, and steadies the un- 

q stable. He communicates his own joy in learning 

q and shares with boys and girls the best treasures of 
his mind. He lights many candles which, in later 

i years, will shine back to cheer him. This is his reward. 





Knowledge may be gained from books; but the 
love of knowledge is transmitted only by personal 
contact. No one has deserved better of the republic 
than the unknown teacher. No one is more worthy 
to be enrolled in a democratic aristocracy, “King of 
Himself and Servant of Mankind.” 

—Henry van Dyke. 
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they begin to 
nades, and make polite calls—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


- Store-account Farmers vs. Bank-account Farmers ~ 
_ An Earnest Message for Both Mr. Farmer and Mrs. Farmer : 


resolve that we are going to join the ranks of those 
who are getting ahead in the world. 


x 

Such a resolution will mean a lot in independence 
and property and greater comforts in future years to 
offset the deprivations of this year, but that is not all. 
The saving habit is good for one’s dignity and good 
for one’s soul. The man who stays in debt to his 
merchant or anybody else is a cowed man. He does 
not enjoy that glorious independence that made Long- 
fellow say of “The Village Blacksmith”—~ , 


“And he looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man.” 


And the saving habit also breeds character. Learn- 
ing to say “No” to temptations to extravagance devel- 
ops moral courage as surely as saying “No” to temp- 
tations to sin. The man or woman, boy or girl, who 
learns to save is a far better moral risk, is far more 
dependable where issues of honor are involved, than 
the one who hasn't. 

And it is because we covet all these good things— 
thrift, property, independence, dignity, and character— 
for every Southern farmer and farm woman who hon- 
ors us with his or her friendship: it is for this reason 
that I write this letter. If it should cause any husband 
and wife to take counsel together as to what they are 
likely to receive this year and what it is absolutely 
necessary to spend, and then inflexibly resolve to save 
enough to shift from the ranks of store account farm- 
ers into the ranks of bank account farmers, I shall feel 
amply repaid for my effort. 

Sincerely your friend, 


SOMETHING TO READ 
The Longer Nights Are Here 


E SPEAK of “the long winter nights” as if 
the evenings were not long until winter gets 
here. As a matter of fact, the nights are as 
long on September 21 as on March 21, and they will 
be getting longer from now till Christmas, and shorter 
then till June. 
Let’s order some books for reading as soon as cooler 
weather invites us indoors after supper. 


| “A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” | 
Which Is Your Spirit: Conference or 


Controversy ? 
os HERE’S a world of difference as to the spirit 
in which we discuss questions,” said an able 
lawyer in talking to a Sunday school we attended 
last Sunday. 

“Probably most people discuss a question in the spirit 
of controversy. That is the spirit in which a man sim- 
ply tries to say and do everything that will help the 
position he himself has taken, or everything that will 
hurt the other fellow’s side. That is controversy. 

“But now suppose instead of a spirit of controversy 
we discuss a question in a spirit of conference. Then 
the object is not to conceal any truth hurtful to our- 
selves but to try to find out all essential truth; and the 
object is not to destroy an opponent but to reach an 
agreement on the basis of facts and justice. 

“About nine-tenths of our family disputes, political 
quarrels, and personal wrangles could be avoided if 
we would just cultivate a spirit of conference instead 
of a spirit of controversy,” the lawyet-teacher remark- 
ed; and then added frankly :— 

“Yes, and about nine-tenths of our lawsuits, too!” 

We commend his remarks to everybody interested in 
helping make the South “A Land of Rural Comrade- 
ship.” 
of controversy will do much to promote that end. 
(And incidentally, it might do much toward making 
Dixie “A Land of Beauty” also. For the money spent 
on unnecessary lawsuits would probably keep half our 
farm homes painted.) 


{ A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK —| 


ON’T let them (young boys) eat their seed corn; 
don’t let them anticipate, ante-date, and be young 
men, before they have finished their boyhood. 

Let them have the fields and woods, and learn their 
secret and the baseball and football, and wrestling, and 
brickbats and suck all the strength and courage that 
lies for them in these games; let them ride bare- 

catch their horse in his pasture; let them hook and 
spear their fish, and shin a post and a tall tree, and 
shoot their partridge and trap the woodchuck, before 
dress like collegians in sere, 


CLARENCE POE. 
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Substituting a spirit of conference for a spirit . 
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Te sheep is very severely affect- 
ed by stomach worms. Lambs 
suffer .more severely but older 
sheep may also be infested and suffer 
much injury. Older sheep that are well 
fed and kept in 
strong condition 
may not die from 
these parasites 
but lambs often 
die as a result of 
stomach worm 
infestation dur- 
ing the warm 
weather. 





Calves, especial- 
ly during the lat- 
ter part of the summer, fall, and early 
winter also suffer severely from stom- 
ach worms. Calves that are well fed 
and receive good care may show little 
effects, but weanling calves and year- 
lings, often suffer severely when not re- 
ceiving plenty of good feed. The pas- 
tures get dry and woody in the fall 
and these young cattle get thin in flesh 
and weak and are then easy prey for a 
severe infestation of stomach worms. 


Life History of Stomach Worm 


BRIEF statement of the life his- 
tory of the stomach worm will 
aid in understanding preventive 
measures, such as the necessity for fre- 
quent changes of pastures. The stom- 
ach worms are found in the fourth or 
true stomach.” The males are about 
three-quarters of an inch long and the 
‘female worms may. be an inch and a 
quarter long. The worms are red. 
The female worm produces a large 
number of eggs which are passed out 
with the dung of the host animal. 


TAIT BUTLER 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


| “Stomach Worms in Sheep and Calves! 


How They Live, How They Act, and How to Treat Infested Stock 














AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: 


GOVERNOR PATTERSON'S 


TRIBUTE TO THE DAIRY COW 


AST week we published the famous tribute to the. dairy cow as written by 
W. D. Hoard, founder of Hoard’s Dairyman, and once Governor of 


Wisconsin. 


Now two friends have sent us another tribute to the dairy 


cow, which also happens to have been written by a former governor, Malcolm 


R. Patterson of Tennessee. 





“Blind Homer sang of Trojan wars 
and heroes, Virgil of men and arms, 
Horace of love and Falerian -wine, 
Dante of the infernal regions, Milton 
of Paradise, but if I had the genius 
of all these old masters combined, a 
harp with a thousand strings, and the 
world for an audience, I would sing 
with all my heart and soul of the 
Cow—proclaim her virtues and per- 
petuate her name to the remotest gen- 
erations. 

“If I were a sculptor and had the 
power to chisel my thoughts in mar- 
ble, I would search the quarries of 
the earth for the purest, whitest stone, 
and somewhere in an enchanted land, 
where the skies are bluest, the waters 
purest, and the birds sing sweetest 
far into the soft and mellow moon- 


It is a fine illustration of old school oratory:— 


light nights, I would begin a work of 
love and duty. 

“I would bid the cold marble speak 
for me, as I pulled the chisel to its 
sides until the rough, hard surface 
took the shape I .wished, and at last 
a cow. stood revealed, wide and kind- 
eyed in a posture of patient waiting 
to give the rich contents of her swell- 
ing udder, and bless the receivers 
with joy and health and strength. 

“I would make a base. upon which 
this spirit of my dreams would stand, 
and around its rim I would carve the 
figures of. dear little babies, their 
hands and their expectant faces raised 
toward their best friend in all the ani- 
mal world—the friend that never fails 
them, the one that puts the firm, pink 
flesh upon their tender frames, the 
one that brings dimples and smiles 
like the touch of angel wings, when 
the sweet, life-giving milk trickles 
down their tiny throats, until the bot- 
tle falls away and sleep comes to ca- 
ress and hold them still in its protect- 
ing arms. 


“The cow is an uncrowned queen 
without a scepter, and her kingdom 


The Progrislec 


lamb; 4 ounces for an 80 pound ° 
sheep ; 5 ounces for 100-pound 
sheep; or % ounce additional for 
each 10 pounds of weight in in- 
creasing doses from the 2-ounce 
dose for a 40-pound lamb.” 

For calves give 3 to 4 ounces, for 
yearlings 6 ounces, and for two-year- 
old cattle and older the dose should be 
from 10 to 12 ounces. Another treat- 
ment should be given calves in 10 days 
or two weeks. 


Precautions Necessary in Treat- 
ment 


EFORE the treatment is given, the 


animals should be kept off feed 

and water for 18 hours and also 
for three or four hours after treat- 
ment. Considerable care is necessary in 
giving the medicine, especially to sheep. 
It should be given slowly in order not 
to strangle the animal. 


Prof. R. S. Curtis, formerly at the 
North Carolina State College, offers 
the following suggestions relative to 
drenching sheep :— 


“The drenching apparatus con- 
sists of a small strong rubber tube, 
about 3 feet long and % inch in 
diameter, a hard rubber, porcelain, 
or enamelware funnel, which is 
fastened to one end of the tube and 
a brass mouthpiece % inch in diam- 
eter and 9 inches long fastened to 
the other end of the tube. 

“While being drenched, the sheep 
should remain on all four legs with 
its head held horizontally. This is 
important, for if the head is held 
above the horizontal (nose high- 
er than eyes), there is danger 
of some of the fluid passing into 
the lungs, thereby causing pneu- 
monia and almost certain death. 





Farmers’ Bulletin No. 840, by Mar- 
shall and Millin, and from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 

« Washington, D. C., says :— 
“The eggs pass out in the drop- 








(Next week’s “Agricultural Classic” 
unknown author. 


is all the land between the seas.” 


will be “A Toast to the Horse,” 
We shall appreciate it if readers will send us favorite 
selections on agricultural subjects for this series.) 


Measure the amount of the dose 
in the measuring glass and then 
after the drenching tube is in posi- 
tion, pour the dose slowly into the 
funnel. The metal mouthpiece of 
J the drenching tube should be placed 


by an 














pings of the sheep and hatch in a 
few hours, days, or weeks, accord- 
ing as the temperature is high or low. At temper- 
atures lower than about 40 degrees F., development 
is arrested. The larva which hatches from the 
egg crawls up on the grass blades when they are 
moist and after attaching itself to the blade may 
be swallowed by some animal (sheep or calf). The 
eggs are frequently killed by freezing or drying, 
but the larvae (small. undeveloped worms) will 
sometimes live for months and can withstand re- 
peated freezings. After being taken into the body 
of a ruminating animal (sheep, calf, or goat), they 
develop into mature worms.” 

These worms cause injury in two ways: First, by 
sucking the blood of their hosts, and, second, by the 
destruction of red corpuscles of the blood due to a 
poisonous substance secreted by the worms which gets 
into the blood of the infested animal. 


Symptoms of Stomach Worms 


AMBS infested with stomach worms become pale, 
as shown by a white, bloodless, and paperlike ap- 
pearance of the skin and the membranes of the 

mouth and eyes.. They become thin in flesh and weak 
and may die rather promptly or may struggle along for 
a long time but fail to grow as they should. 

The same general symptoms also occur in calves or 
young cattle and in addition there may be diarfhea and 
soft, flabby swellings appear under the chin. 


Avoiding Stomach Worms 


E prevention of disease is always easier and 
safer than attempts to cure it. It is by all means 
better to prevent the infestation of lambs and 

calves by stomach worms than to attempt treatment 
after they become infested. 

From what has been said, it is plain why lambs drop- 
ped in December and January and sold the next May 
are not likely ‘to be much affected by stomach worms. 
In sheep and Jammbs, the most trouble comes during July 
and August and as long as warm weather continues. 
We receive most complaints of calves suffering from 
stomach worms during the fall and early winter, but 
| this is probably’ due to the fact that spring calves are 
not mek on pastures watil fall. 
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It is not known how long the larvae or young worms 
may live, but new pastures not used during the summer 
and fall the first year are usually fairly safe for sheep 
the second year and on farms where sheep have not 
been kept sheep are fairly safe the second year and 
often the third year. 


Light stocking of pastures and the changing of ina 
tures and especially rotating pastures with different 
kinds of livestock are beneficial. The grazing of sheep 
on cultivated crops also lessens the danger of infesta- 
tion. Sheep and lambs kept in dry lots are usually 
free from stomach worms. 


How to Treat Infested Animals 


S A means of protection when stomach worms are 
known to exist on a farm the sheep and grazing 
lambs should be regularly treated. 


Dr. Cooper Curtice of the McNeill, Mississippi, Ex- 
periment Station, says :— 


“The experience of the animal husbandman and 
of the parasitologist at McNeill indicates that 
treatments for stomach worms as developed in the 
Middle West are not effective in southern Missis- 
sippi when pastures are stocked to carrying capac- 
ity. These treatments involve dosing every three 
weeks throughout the year, or at least when freezing 
weather does not prevail, with solutions of copper 
sulphate or nicotine sulphate, or a solution of both. 
At McNeill, such dosing has failed to control para- 
sites or prevent losses. The interval between dos- 
ings is too long, and it has been found necessary to 
shorten this and dose every two. weeks. It is there- 
fore recommended that sheep on heavily stocked 
pastures be treated every two weeks with the solu- 
tion of copper sulphate and nicotine sulphate, or 
else with carbon tetrachloride or tetrachlorethylene. 


“The mixture of copper sulphate and nicotine 
sulphate is made up as follows: Dissolve 4% pound 
of clear blue crystals of copper sulphate in one 
pint of boiling waier, and then add cold water to 
make three gallons of the solution. Use only por- 
celain or enamelware vessels, as copper sulphate 
will corrode metal. Add one ounce’of 40 per cent 
nicotine sulphate to each gallon of the copper sul- 
phate solution already made up. The doses of the 
solution are as follows: 2 ounces ‘for a 40-pound 


between the jaws in the space be- 

tween the teeth at the side of the 
mouth and directed backward, but should not 
reach farther than the base of the tongue. In 
order to prevent the sheep from stopping up 
the end of the mouthpiece with its tongue and thus 
interfering with the flow of the liquid, the person 
holding the mouthpieces in the sheep’s mouth 
should give it a rotary motion. This will tend to 
keep the sheep swallowing, prevent plugging of the 
tube, and also tend to obviate the danger of the 
fluid entering the lungs. The fluid should not be 
administered more rapidly than the sheep can com- 
fortably swallow.” 

Of course, sheep suffer from other parasites, but 
probably stomach worms are the greatest obstacle to 
successful sheep raising in the South. This obstacle 
can be overcome, but constant, intelligent attention is 


necessary. 
Pyne ng | for Chickenpox and Roup 


Editor’s Note.— 
Is Now a Success,” s Dr. S. J. Schilling in next week's 


livestock article. Poult trymen will find the article of es- 
pecial interest to them. 


SO" 
Help Boost the Dairy Show 


ERE is the old familiar “prosperity cow’ still 

looking for people to attend the National Dairy 

Exposition. A rubber stamp the same size of 
this cut will be sent to artyone who will write for it 
and use it to imprint let- 
terheads, envelopes, and 
other printed material. 


Just drop a cardto the 
National Dairy Exposi- 
tion, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and the 
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once. County agents, ag- 


PROSPERITY 
FOLLOWS THE DAIRY COW ricultural teachers, cham- 
bers of commerce, farm 


committees, etc., can all help in this way. 
S—o—~™: 
THE South the breeds of mutton sheep liked best 


are Hampshires and Southdowns. They occupy 4 





prominent place on the farms where lamb ee ss 


stamp will be mailed at. 
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STANDARD WARRANTY FOR 
PNEUMATIC CASINGS AND TUBES 


“Every pneumatic tire of our manufacture bearing our 
mame and serial number is warranted by us against de- 
: fects in material and workmanship during the life of 
* the tire to the extent that if any tire fails because of 
; such defect, we will either repair the tire or make a 













#4 "i reasonable allowance on the purchase of a new tire.” 








HIS broad warranty against tire defects, unlimited 
as to mileage or time, is the most constructive 
guarantee of service ever offered the public. 







\HE tire industry has taken great steps forward in the past 
decade. 
Tire quality has been improved immeasurably; tire prices have 
been reduced to the lowest levels in history. 
And now the industry has taken another great forward step. 


The manufacturers of 95% of the tires made in the 
United States guarantee tires bearing their names and 
serial numbers against defects for the life of the tire. 


What an improvement this is over the old days of the now out- 
worn “definite mileage guarantee.” 

The era of the mileage guarantee came to an end when users 
tealized that good tires are made of rubber and cotton—not 
printed promises. 

They discovered that “there are no miles in a bottle of ink.” 

They discovered that you cannot put mileage into tires by 


written guarantees—it must be built in. No mileage guarantee will 
hold the tread to the carcass :— nothing but craftsmanship does that. 




















Director General, THE RUBBER INSTITUTE, Ine. 


—an association of manufacturers anized “to pe in the 
industry a mutual confidence and a high standard of business ethics; 
to eliminate trade abuses; to promote sound economic business 
customs and practices; to foster wholesome competition . . . and thus 
generally to promote the service of the industry to the public welfare. 


They discovered that no mileage guarantee will toughen the rubber 
or strengthen the cotton cord:—only the know-how of experienced 
tire builders does that. 

They discovered that no mileage guarantee will extend the life of 
a tire to its utmost capacity :—only good driving and care for your 
tires does that. 


On the other hand, car owners found that the definite mileage 
guarantee had these failings— 


1 It benefited the driver who misused his tires and misrepresented his 
mileage, at the cost of the honest and careful driver who did not 
abuse his tires, and who was truthful in stating his mileage, or hon- 
est in admitting he did not know his mileage. 


2 It put a premium upon heedless driving by removing the penalty for 
traveling with tires under-inflated or wheels out of line. 


Its cost was a buried expense that bore on the user of the tires with- 
out adding any commensurate value. 





“ The first year following the elimination of the definite mileage guarantee, over thirteen million dollars was saved 
by doing away with adjustments against neglect and abuse of the careless driver, and was put back into the product 


for the benefit of all drivers alike. 


The industry simply converted non-productive cost into good sound rubber and cotton. Every user benefited 
equally; tire prices came down; tire quality went up. Today the American tire user is enjoying the lowest-cost tire miles 


in the history of the world. : 


The high quality of present day tires has made possible the prevailing standard tire warranty, extending over the 
life of the tire—the broadest and most constructive guarantee of service that can be written—a declaration that enables 
the manufacturers of over 95% of the production in the country to stand squarely behind the quality and service- 


ability of their products, as they wish to stand. 














AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INC. G: & J. TIRE CO. MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 

THE BADGER RUBBER WORKS THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 

THE BRUNSWICK TIRE CORP. THE GIANT TIRE & RUBBER CO. THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY 

THE COLUMBUS TIRE & RUBBER CO. THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY MONARCH, THE HARTVILLE RUBBER CO. 

Di cipsihis’ Gaerhieeatotet THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. eURRAY BOGEE Cenehaans 
HAMILTON RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 

CORDUROY TIRE COMPANY OF MICHIGAN seaniebuiits Mena anaae eo. THE NORTHERN RUBBER COMPANY 

THE DENMAN CORD TIRE CO. ROOD RUBBER COMPANY THE NORWALK TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


___ FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO., INC. INDIA TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CO. KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY RACINE RUBBER COMPANY 

EMPIRE TIRE & RUBBER CORP. OF N. J. LAMBERT TIRE & RUBBER CO. REVERE RUBBER CO. 

THE FALLS RUBBER COMPANY, INC. LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY . SAMSON TIRE & RUBBER CORP. 

THE FEDERAL RUBBER CO. LEVIATHAN TIRE & RUBBER CO. THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY P 

FIDELITY TIRE & RUBBER CO. THE M. & M. MFG. CO. STANDARD FOUR TIRE COMPANY ; 
THE MANSFIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO. UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ae MARATHON RUBBER CO., INC. 
: RUBBER Roseman. ING. McCLAREN RUBBER ©O, Members of THE RUBBER INSTITUTE, Incorporated 










OVERMAN CUSHION TIRE CO., INC. 
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What a Difference Fertilizers Make! 


With Half a Chance and on Most Crops They Will Pay for Themselves Two or Three T: 


mes Over 


Right—This peanut fertilizer 

test was made at the Coastal 

Plain Experiment Station, Tif- 

ton, Ga. To the right no fer- 

tilizer was used, and to the 

left 750 pounds of an 8-4-6 was 
applied. 


SS 


Left—Fertilizer test with cot- 
ton made by the Oklahoma 
Experiment Station in a co- 
6peration experiment at Shaw- 
nee. To the right no fertilizer 
was applied and to the left 
160 pounds superphosphate, 30 
pounds nitrate of soda, and 10 
pounds of kainit was used. 











- oe . Below—Four hundred pounds of a 7-3-0 fertilizer was 

Right—To the left a complete fertilizer was applied and ; . given to this corn on the Statesville Experiment Sta- 

to the right none was used. This test was made at the ’ i "2 tion and Test Farm, Statesville, N. C. To the left 
Branch Experiment Station, Troup, Texas. : no fertilizer was applied. 


Below—To the left, 600 pounds superphosphate, 300 pounds 

nitrate of soda, and 100 pounds muriate of potash per 

acre was applied. To the right, no fertilizer was used. 
Test conducted at Alabama Experiment Station, 














Left—No fertilizer was applied to the cotton on the 
Below—This picture was made on the Edgecombe Test 7 right, and 800 pounds of an 8-4-4 per acre to that on 
Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C, It shows the difference be- , ~ "= hn the left. Test made at Pee Dee Experiment Station, 
tween fertilized and unfertilized cotton. To left none as ; 4 : is. Florence, S. C. 

was used, and to right 400 pounds of an 8-4-3 was applied, ‘ 





Above—Here is shown a test with cotton at the West 

Tennessee Experiment Station, Jackson. To the left 

no fertilizer was applied, and to the right 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda was given. 





Right—Here we have a fertilizer test with cotton on the 

Coastal Plain Experiment Station at Tifton, Ga. To the 

right no fertilizer was used; to the left 750 pounds of 
an 8-4-6 was used. 


Below—Here we see a fertilizer test with cotton at the 

Branch Experiment Station, Marianna, Ark. To the 

right no fertilizer was used, and to the left 1,000 pounds 
of a 10-4-4 was used. 





Above—Tobacco experiment with fertilizer on Edge- 

combe Test Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C. To the left, 

no fertilizer was used, and to the right 800 pounds 
of 8-3-6 per acre was applied. 


Above—Here we see a fertilizer test from the South 

Mississippi Branch Station at Poplarville, Miss. To 

the right no fertilizer was applied, and to the left 
600 pounds of a 12-4-4 per acre was used, 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 
— 


The Weight of a Word 


DICTIONARY being printed in 
England is said to have 700,000 
words. Man is truly a talking animal. 

Words fill a large place in our lives. 
Not long ago a man 
past middle life told 
me aboard a train 
that he was hasten- 
ing home hoping to 
arrive before his 
aged father passed 
away. . He said, “I’ve 
come all the way 
from California hop- 
ing tq hear his 
voice again.” 

Similar journeys have come to most 
people, and perhaps some one shall lean 
to catch a last word from us. It is not a 
pleasant thought, but it emphasizes the 
power and preciousness of words. 

Proverbs says, “A word fitly spoken is 
like apples of gold in baskets of silver.” 
The New Testament has a line that 
reads, “If any man offend not in word, 
the same is a perfect man.” 

Men who heard Jesus speak said of 
Him, “When they heard these words 
they marvelled.” There was love and 
truth and deep discernment back of His 
words which made them different. 


179 


Words do not lie. Who has not heard 
words that still sizzle in memory! Words 
that carried some wickedness or folly. 
Some of them were spoken in our 
thoughtlessness. It is a mercy of God 
that there are ten good words spoken to 
every vicious one. In our memories there 
also lingers the faint perfume of tender 
and beautiful words. 

Words cannot be recalled. They can 
be repented of, but they go on forever. 
Like the odor of a flower, like the wid- 
ening circles made by a pebble in a pool 
of water, like a bullet speeding from a 
gun, our words pass on never to return. 

An old man once said to me, “The 
safest rule for speaking is to think twice 
before you speak, and then speak only 
half of what you think.” 


1977 


Certain words are always offensive. 
Idle gossip finally becomes the chatter 
of an idle mind. Facts about people are 
always interesting, but the facts that we 
gather through the means of “They say” 
are generally untrue. Gossip is a sort 
of social soft-soap with a good deal of 
lie in it. 

















J. W. HOLLAND 


Scandal mongers always have dirty 
mouths. Before one retails a scandal let 
him ask himself, “Would I tell this if it 
was about one of my own family?” That 
will stop most of the scandal talk. Some- 
one said :— 

“There is so much good in the worst of us 

And so much bad in the best of us, 


That it hardly behooves any of us 
To talk about the rest of us.” 


197 


Some men in ancient Jerusalem were 
fathered around the carcass of a dog. 

¢ man said, “What hideous mangy 
hair.” Another said, “What an ugly tail.” 
A third said, “What a repulsive mouth.” 
A Stranger stood listening and said, 
“Have any of you geen pearls as white as 
his teeth?” This tradition is told of the 
life of Jesus. Whether it is true or not, 
it points the way to a great truth. It 
is always best to say something good. 
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Crosley radio sets have always been 
good sets. In them the public always 
got the utmost value. They have 
always been sold on a very close margin 
of profit in order to keep the price low. 
This margin does not permit extensive 
advertising as is possible with other 
radios. 


Crosley radio is well advertised but not 
extravagantly. The growth of The 
Crosley Radio Corporation is due more 
to word of mouth by satisfied users 
than prodigious claims in printers’ ink. 


Last winter Crosley was first to an- 
nounce that the place to buy radio is in 
the home, first to encourage demon- 
stration in the home, first to give the 
public an opportunity to try, test and 
compare before buying. The growth 
of Crosley sales since that time has been 
phenomenal. The first six months 
of 1928 showed sales almost four 
times greater than any preceding 
year, Beosene Crosley sets demon- 
2 strated in the home 

in comparison with 
other sets immedi- 
ately proved them- 
selves to be the great- 
est value in the radio 
weit we world. Crosley dealers 
MUST roe do not fear competitive 
the fastest selling demonstrations in any 


masierat$is prospect’s home — they 








encourage them. Satisfied customers 
are the greatest asset Crosley can have. 


The Crosley Dynacone — a dynamic 
power speaker at $25, available for all 
Crosley models introduces for the 
FIRST time in the popular priced field 
power, volume, depth of tone and rich 
reproduction never before believed pos- 
sible. Immediately Crosley radio be- 
came comparable to the highest priced 
receivers on the market. Crosley radio 
with DYNACONE gives an entirely 
new conception of radio. 


Above is pictured the famous Crosley 
battery type radio that operates the 
DYNACONE, a power dynamic 
speaker, when 171-A tube is used on 
the last stage of audio with 180 volts 
on the plate and also 30 to 35 volts 
of “C”’ battery. 


Crosley sweeps the field! Crosley outsells 
ANY radio on the market today! Crosley’s 
5 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER is closely imi- 
tated, but be sure you TEST and TRY a 
Crosley set against ANY OTHER. Such direct 
comparison is eye opening, for the superior 
Crosley receivers with this new wonder power 
speaker give an amazing performance. 

THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 
POWEL CROSLEY, JR., Pres. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico 


and West prices slightly. higher. 
Crosley prices do not include tubes. 





8 tube SHOWBOX $80 


AC Electric 
Gengine Neutrodyne, 3 stages radio 
detector, 2 stages audic 
Cast one ing two i713 ed pub 
power tube) and 280 tube. 








5 tube BANDBOX JR. $35 


Dry Cell Operated 
Especially designed for places where 
no electrio current ie. available for 
AC or of stor- 
typesets. It 


age battery on batte’ 
speretes MUSICONE loud speaker. 
Battery 

















Please send me literature about your new radio 
receiver and the new wonderful DYNACONE. 


DC Radio._._.............5 DAY FREE TRIAL IN MY HOME... 





Name 
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WITTE LOG & TREE 

SAWw ith ALL PUR Oh) 2 
ALL FUEL ENGINE 









G.M. DAVIS & SON 
601 Laure Y 





‘WATER 


A Davis Cypress Tank will 
give you an abundant supply 
of running water for ‘every yn 


FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 





purpose. Costs less and lasts 


longer than tanks of other woneny eek Geese peaecseace $1.25 





material. Write for our free 
booklet. 








St., Palatka, Fia. 


















ED. H. WITTE, President, 
a itTS ENGINE NE WORKS | 
cone Liberty eet es “errresonar, PA. 
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Write us for a free booklet telling about 


SINGLE, DOUBLE 
AND SIMULTANEOUS VACCINES 
for the prevention of Anthrax. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. 8. A. PROD 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


XUM 






you can be 
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There’s the same differ- 
ence between shotguns 
that there is between 
horses or cattle. Some 
are just “scrub stock” 
and some are thorough- 
breds. 


For twenty 
FOX - STERLING 
WORTH has been a 
favorite among men 
who guns. Mod- 
erately priced, it in- 
cludes every feature 
that has caused the 
Fox Gun to be known 
as “The Finest Gun in 
the World.” 


It has a three-piece lock, 
with imtegral octane ain and 
hammer of nickel-steel; @ 
rotary taper bolt that auto- 
mati compensates for 
wear, so that the gun will 
never “shoot loose”; coil 
springs throwghout; stock 
and fore-end of fine Ameri- 
can walnut, with weather- 
proof Duco finish; and a 
simplified construction that 
uses fewer working parts 
than any other make of dow- 
ble-barrel hammerless gun. 


ears the 


You can’t buy a gun of this 
quality at a lower price, and 
you won’t get any more ser- 
vice from a hundred-dollar 
C5 The STERLING- 

ORTH is a gun to be 
proud of in any company— 
and its price is only $36.50! 


* 4 


You have your choice of 12, 
16 or 20 gauge; barrels 26 to 
32 inches in length, and any 
boring you prefer. 


The nearest FOX dealer 
will be glad to let you 
examine this thorough- 
bred gun. Hf you don’t 
know his address, write 
‘mus today—we’'ll send it 
Mtogether with the FOX 
catalog of fine guns, 


A. H. FOX GUN CO, 


4730 N. 18th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 



















































































100 

Pound pounds 
Red top grass seed ............ $0.20 $15.00 
Kentucky bluegrass seed .... 35 32.00 
Orchard grass seed .........-. 23 23.00 
Rye. grass seed (English) .... 18 15.00 
Timothy grass seed .......... -10 7.00 
Alfalfa seed ....2.ccccsccsccees » 22 19.00 
Alfalfa seed (Hairy Peruvian) .%4 21.00 
Alfalfa seed (Dakota 12) ...... 2 26.00 
Red clover seed .......-+-..-- .32 30.00 


“The Pr Bn ng 





ING COTTON PROFITS; 
BY BETTER GINNING 


Qualit y, Not Quantity in Ginning 








ton gin there are two important fac- 
tors: the condition of the cotton to be 
ginned and the manner in which it is gin- 
ned. Green wet cotton cannot be ginned 
with good results. The early part of the 
season I prefer letting my cotton remain 
in pens 10 days or two weeks before gin- 
ning itr In my opinion, the two main 
causes for rough cotton are ginning while 
green or ginning cotton picked too soon 
after a rain or cotton that has been left 
out uncovered and allowed to become 
damp from dews or rains. With modern 
machinery the fault is seldom with it. 


I see that my saws and brushes are in 
good shape and properly adjusted. I 
run the saws 400 revolutions per minute, 
and carry a fairly loose roll. There is 
too much of a tendency to see how much 
cotton we can gin in a day, than how 
well we can gin it. I find it profitable 
to have the first bales I gin each season 
classed before I continue ginning. 

R. L. PILLOW. 

Leflore County, Miss. 


Do Not Gin Wet or Damp Cotton 


MPROPER ginning of cotton causes 
a greater loss to cotton producers each 
year than probably any other operation 
in the handling of the cotton crop. A 
great deal of work has been done on this 
problem of proper ginning, and much has 
been written in regard to how cotton 
should be ginned. Such information can 
be of great value to cotton producers in 
the next few weeks. 


The greatest loss at the gin results 
from attempting to gin damp or wet cot- 
ton. This causes damage in any one of 
several ways. First, the lint is not com- 
pletely removed from the seed. This re- 
duces the gin turn-out, shortens the 
length of staple, and produces seed which 
germinate unsatisfactorily when used for 
planting purposes. Second, great dam- 
age is done by gin-cutting. Any condi- 
tion which causes the cotton fibers to 
mat or cling together unnecessarily may 
produce gin-cutting. It results in the 
staple being broken or cut. Frequently a 
sample of long staple cotton is cut up so 
badly that it is classed as even shorter 
than a good short staple cotton. Running 
the gin saws at excessive speed will also 
cause this gin-cutting. Third and finally, 
speckled and stained lint are frequently 
the result of the ginning of wet cotton. 
The yellow stain is most common and is 
generally the result of cut or mashed 
seed hanging in the ribs of the gin. 
Picking cotton dry and ginning it care- 
fully, will prevent most of these losses 
and help to save for the cotton producer 
much more of the value of his crop than 
he cam hope to secure if he is careless 
in his picking and ginning practices. 
IDE P. TROTTER. 





PRICES OF SEED FOR FALL 
SOWING 


ELOW will be found prices quoted 
by ome seedsman on various grass 
seeds, alfalfa, clover, small grain, etc. 
These prices are f.o.b. shipping station 
and subject to change without notice. 
The prices are probably about average 
for good quality seed, and are printed 
for information, because large quantities 
of these seed should be put in throughout 
the South in the next few weeks :— 








R the successful operation of a cot- 









THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


vo following figures show for each product named the prises a week ago, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. New 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago prices for other products listed :— 


Pre-war 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, 1D. ......... $0.1905 $0.1965 $0.2275 $0.1267 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, 1b.. 06% 06%, yr 
~ Potatoes, cwt. .......0-- *1.05 ** 90 I7% 1.32 
Hogs, average, cw. ......00..0005. 12.10 10.90 9.10 8.27 
Sieers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 13.75 13.11 9.90 749 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ............ 31% 27% 30% 23% 
SEmb; HE IG is bse wens od ox bere os 27 25 18% 13% 
EOE, CHEE TE asc ceansdeseses 47Ys 4 MY 28 . 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ...... 1.37 1.33% 1.33% WM% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bw. ............ 97% 98 1.03% BY 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .........-.%. 40% 4 46% 38 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, tom .......... 24.00 21.50 18.50 1740 


New York October cotton futures (last week), 19.10c. 


* Wisconsin Cobblers. 


** Kansas and Missouri Irish Cobblers. 


; INDEX NUMBERS 
Pre-war 
Aug. 1928 July 1928 Aug. 1927 (1910-14) 
BSP TE TT CPPTe eer 139 145 132 100 
Prices paid by farmers ............. 155 154 100 
Purchasing power of farm prices.... 93 86 100 
New York factory wage index ...... 230 231 100 











Sapling clover seed °.......... 40 35.00 
White Dutch clover seed .... 30 27.08 
Alsike clover seed ............ 4 32.00 
Crimson clover seed ......... 18 16.00 
Bur clover seed (in bur) .... 16 13.00 
Dwarf Essex rape seed ....... 14 10.00 
Winter hairy vetch seed .... 18 14.00 
Austrian winter peas ......... 4 10.00 
/ Five 
Bushel bushels 
SRN C00 BOND cc ccc vacccboccs $1.60 $1.55 
Southern rye seed ............ 1.55 1.50 
Abruzzi rye seed .............. 2.25 2.15 
Fultz wheat seed ......... ots, mae 2.20 
Beardless and bearded bariey 
WE cis cis dsh vccucgencatent 2.15 2.00 
Red Rust Proof oat seed .... 20 Bt) 
Appler oat: seed .............5- 95 90 
Fulghum oat seed ............ 95 -.90 
Winter Turf oat seed ........ 1.10 1.00 
Virginia Grey oat seed ....... 1.23 1.10 
Red May wheat seed ......... 2.35 2.20 





| NEW LIGHT ON- WEEVIL 
POISONING 


OLL weevils become poisoned from 
an accidental accumulation of cal- 
cium arsenate on the snout tip while 
moving about on cotton plants rath- 
er than by eating poisoned parts of 
the plant. This discovery has been made 
by Edgar F. Grossman, entomologist, 
Florida Experiment Station. 





Experiments conducted with over 4,000 
weevils have convinced Mr. Grossman 
that his theory is correct, and explains 
the death of weevils in fields where cot- 
ton is dusted with calcium arsenate. This 
new light on the activities of the weevil 
tends to minimize the importance of 
blowing! the poison dust into the squares 
where the weevils feed. The most im- 
portant factor in dusting is to secure the 
greatest possible spread so that every 
part of the plant will be covered. 


In studying the activities of boll wee- 
vils Mr. Grossman noticed that as they 
crawled about of cotton plants there was 
a characteristic dipping of the snout. 













Pay Sey Pete 


¥ hat’s itt 

going to be 
next week?” 
said Pay Day 
Pete as he 
strolled into the 
office this morn- 
ing. “Celery,” 
we announced. 
“Oh! and Id 
just written a 
letter. asking 
about that very 
thing,” he exclaimed, proudly dis- 
playing the letter and with a grin 
all over his face. “Now we won't 
have to lend you that postage 






































.| Hulled bur clover seed ......-. 





stamp,” we remarked drily. 









This dipping caused the snout tip to be- 
come covered with the dust. Following 
this observation, a large number of care- 
fully planned laboratory experiments were 
conducted. The snouts of weevils were 
dipped into calcium. arsenate at short 
intervals. Three dippings gave a mor- 
tality rate of 70 per cent. 


Another set of experiments consisted 
in placing weevils so that on crawling 
toward the light they would pass over a 
fine line of calcium arsenate, thereby ac- 
complishing the snout-dipping themselves, 
These tests gave additional evidence that 
the weevils become poisoned by getting 
the calcium arsenate on their snout tips 
accidentally and later, when chewing or 
boring, introduce poison into intestines. 


In order- to determine whether cal- 
cium arsenate was an irritant, vari- 
ous parts of weevils’ bodies were covered 
with the dust in such a manner that it 
could not subsequently be carried to the 
snout. There was no suggestion of irri- 
tation or poisoning noted, which shows 
that the poison must be ingested before 
the weevil will be affected. 





GEORGIA AIR SERVICE 
| FOR COMING WEEK 


HE Georgia State College of Agri- 

culture will broadcast from their col- 
lege studio through WSB, Atlanta, Ga. 
at. 12:30 central time daily except Sun- 
day the following farm program :— 








September 17.—“Soil Building Program for 
Students of Vocational Agriculture,” by 
M. Sheffer; Gardening Suggestions, by R. 
L. Keener. 

September 18.—“Displaying Fruits at Fairs,” 
by H. M. McKay; “Child Development,” by 
Pauline Park. 

September 19.—Report of Egg-laying Contest, 
by Frank Mitchell; “Child Development,” by 
Certie Reynolds. 

September 20.—“Future Farmers of Geor- 
gia,” by W. W. Reitz; “Cleaning Curtains 
and Furniture,” by Willie Vie Dowdy. 

September 21.—‘Starting a Dairy Herd,” by 
Frederick Bennett; “Home Makers,” by Dora 
Mollenhoff. 

September 22.—Sheep Experimental Work,” 


by C. E. Kellogg; “How to Use Fall Veg- - 


etables,” by Rhea Scott. 
. The specialists at the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture are glad to an- 
swer questions over the radio and a por- 
tion of each program is given to this 
phase as well as broadcasting’ localized 
information about crops and markets. 

J. W. FIROR. 


Grandma Says 


worry ever helped are 
those sagging lines on the 
face. . / 
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ber 15, 1928 
HEALTH-SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











To Fumigate or Not to Fumigate? 
E HAVE been asked so often about 
taking care of a,room that a pa- 

tient, sick with diphtheria, smallpox, 

scarlet fever, pneumonia or tuberculosis 
has lived or died in, 
it appears that some- 
thing late and au- 
thentic on this sub- 
ject might not be 
amiss. When asked 

about cleaning up a 

room which a patient 

with one of the above 
diseases had occu- 
pied, we advised 

“water, soap and el- 





DR. REGISTER 


bow grease.” 

There is no doubt that “sanitation be- 
gins in the wash bowl and ends in the 
sunlight.” Thousands of people forget 
to wash their hands before sitting down 
to a meal or eating a cold lunch. There 
are many places to eat, but very few of 
these eating places furnish a place to 
wash the hands before eating. 

Getting back to fumigation, let me say 
that it has been abandoned by the best 
health officers in this country, because it 
was found to be practically useless, to 
say nothing of the trouble and expense 
of it. Germs live in and on people and 
not on inanimate things. Germs have to 
have proper conditions in which to live 
or they will not live long. It is possible 
to get disease germs from dishes, knives, 
forks, cups, glasses, towels, and toys, 
but they must have been recently handled 
by a person carrying the disease germs, 

Dr. C. R. Chapin, health officer of 
Providence, R. 1. has long since aban- 
doned fumigation, and finds that he does 
not have any more, and probably fewer, 
cases of ‘smallpox, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, pneumonia, or tuberculosis than the 
cities that still fumigate. 

Fumigation leads people into a false 
security. They think that because a 
room is fumigated all danger is ended, 
and they become careless about personal 
hygiene in .such important things as 
keeping the patient clean, dishes clean, 
and the hands of those waiting on the 
patient clean. 

The following rules will be of service, 
after any contagious disease :— 

1, All personal belongings of the q 
such as toys, books, or other objects that 
were liable to become infected from the saliva 
or excreta, should be thoroughly sunned and 


aired for several days or a week. If they can 
be boiled, boil them. 

2. Handkerchiefs, bed clothing, night shirts 
or pajamas should be thoroughly boiled. 

3. Scrub the floor and woodwork of the 
room with soap and water; sun and air out 
the room for several days. 

We must be careful about contagious 
diseases, but we must be sensible as well. 
We probably need not be quite so careful 
as the subjoined lullaby would indicate; 
yet we should remember that one can 
hardly be too careful when contagion is 
involved, provided our carefulness is di- 
rected along sensible and scientific lines. 
However, there is no harm in enjoying 
the fun of the following frolicsome 
verses :— 

A MODERN LULLABY 
Rock-a-bye baby, upon the bough, 
You get your milk from a certified cow! 
Before your eugenic young parents were wed 
They had decided how you should be fed. 
Hush-a-bye baby, on the tree-top, 
If grandmother trots you, you tell her to 
stop. 
Shun the trot-horse that your grandmother 
rides, 
It will surely work harm to your little msides. 
ama’s scientific—she knows all the laws— 
She kisses her darling through carbolized* 
gauze. 
Rock-a-bye baby; don’t wriggle and squirm; 
Nothing is near you that looks like a germ. 


fully equipped 





THE WORLD 


HAS A NEW AND FINER MOTOR CAR 3 





$1345 


f. e. b. factory 


except spare tire 








1l6-inch wheelbase 


We only ask you to read the features Nash 
offers—compare them to the new offerings 
of any other manufacturer... then 










exercise your own good judgment 


Twin Ignition motor 
12 Air Craft type spark plugs 
High compression 


Aluminum alloy pistons 
(Invar Struts) 


7-bearing crankshaft 
(hollow crank pins) 


Houdaille and Lovejoy shock 
absorbers 
(exclusive Nash mountings) 


Salon Bodies 


Bijur centralized chassis 
lubrication 


Torsional vibration damper 
Double-drop frame 





World’s easiest steering 


Short turning radius 


Longer wheelbases 


Body, rubber insulated from 


frame 


Electric clocks 


Nash-Special Design bumpers 


front and rear 


One-piece Salon fenders 
Clear vision front pillar posts 


All exterior metalware chrome 


plated over nickel 


Three series—16 
models 


4 wheelbase lengths 


enclosed 






400 - 
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BIGGEST VALUE: LOWEST COST 











leaves. 








Extra Quality 
Reading Glasses 


Make it easy to read the smallest 
type and are very desirable when 
i pictures. 
beaut 

bringing out the details in a wonder- 
ful manner. Also very convenient 
examining any small object for which 
a magnifying glass is ordinarily used. 
AS BURNING GLASSES 

ee See he t materials like 


The Reading Glass 
PREPAID, to an 
subscription to 


They add great- 
of photographs, 


these instruments are 


FREE! FREE! 











very werful, 
Paper, Gioviase and 


will be mailed FREE OF CHARGE, POSTAGE 

i _t oR to Re for a four-years 
PROG FAR ER. If you are not 

satisfied with THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

the subscription expires. 


your money 


Best grade Reading 
Glasses, with very 
1 lenses 
extra quality. 
Strong, polished, 
nic plated rims. 
Black wood handles. 
Very finely made 
and fin- 
ished throughout. 


FREE! 





will be refunded when 


SEND ORDER AND REMiTTANCE TO 


} The Progressive Farmer, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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MODEL 40 


ELECTRIC "97 


(wthous tubes) 
















MODEL 40 A. C. set. For 110-120 volt, 50-60 cycle alternating 
current, Requires six A. C. tubes and one rectifying tube, $77. 


Also Model 42, with automatic line 


Of course you’re 
going to hear 





regulator, $86, and 






Hoover and Smith 


HANKS to radio, they expect to 

talk directly to every voter in the 
United States. Where is the family that 
can afford to be without a good radio 
set in this most interesting of Presiden- 
tial years? 

When Smith and Hoover go on the 
air, you can count on Atwater Kent 
Radio, Its reliability, its power, its 
range, its simplicity of operation, as well 
as its clear tone, have made it the leader 
everywhere, It comes from the largest 
radio factory, where workmanship is 
never slighted. It is not an experiment. 
You don’t have to take it on faith. It is 
the fruit of twenty-six years’ manufac- 
turing experience — six years of radio. 

Nearly 1,700,000 owners know that 
the name Atwater Kent on radio means 
the same thing as “sterling” on silver. 

Whether or not your home is pro- 
vided with electricity, there is an up- 


On the air—every Sunday night — 
Atwater Kent Radio Hour —listen in! 


*Radio’s truest voice” 


> 
: 






Solid mahogany cabinets. Panels 


to-date Atwater Kent model to carry on 
the Atwater Kent tradition of giving the 
finest reception at the lowest price. 
The Atwater Kent electric sets re- 
quire no batteries. A cord from the 
compact, satin-finished cabinet plugs 
into any convenient lamp socket and 
the current costs only about as much 
as the lighting of one 40-watt lamp. 
The Atwater Kent battery sets have 
won their reputation for fine perform- 
ance in 1,400,000 homes—and now both 
models are again improved for 1929. 
From the orange orchardsof Southern 
California to the potato fields of Maine, 
Atwater Kent Radio is far and away the 
preferred choice of rural families. The 
nearest Atwater Kent dealer will gladly 
show you why, and will advise you in 
your selection of the model best suited 
to your needs. Campaign year! You'll 
need good radio as you never did before! 


BATTERY SETS 
*49—*68 


(without tubes) 






Atwater Kent Radio Speakers: satin-finished in gold. Model 48, $49; 

Models E, E-2, E-3, samie qual- | Model 49, extra-powerful, $68. Prices 

ity, different in size, each $20. do not include tubes or batteries. 
F Prices slightly higher West of the Rockies 
ATW 


ATER KENT MFG. CO. A. Atwater Kent, Pres. 4768 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Nest Week Read Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah,.and Micah 


| en the week, September 16-22, all interested persons are asked to read 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micalt The following interest- 


ing questions will be answered in this 
view questions at the end of the week. 


1. How does Hosea compare Israel to a 
faithless wife? (Chapter 1.) Tell of God’s 
judgments, and the reconciliation of Is- 
rael. (Chapter 2.) 

2. Explain Israel’s ingratitude for God’s 
benefits (Chapter 11.) Show the undying 
love of God to the repentant. (Chapter 14.) 


3. How does Joel exhort the people to 
mourning? (Chapter 1.) After showing 
God’s judgment, how does he plead for 
repentance, and show the mercy of God? 
(Chapter 2.) 


4. During whose reign did Amos proph- 
esy? Explain God’s judgment against Is- 
rael and the call to repentance. (Amos 
3-5.) . 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. 


reading and may be considered as re- 


5. Describe the destruction of Edom and 
the salvation of Jacob. (Obadiah.) 


6. Tell of Jonah’s shipwreck and the 
success of his preaching at Nineveh. 


7. Tell of the woe of oppression and the 
promise of restoration. (Micah 2.) 


8. How is the birth of Christ foretold, and 
how is the coming of His kingdom de- 
scribed? (Micah 5.) 


9. What does the Lord require of thee? 
(Micah 6:8.) . 


10. After the general corruption tell of 
the triumph of Israel. (Micah 7.) 


and reprinted by special arrangement.) 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HE latest dates one is reasonably 
safe in planting some of the common 


vegetables aré given herewith. On a line 
through Montgomery, Alabama; Macon, 


Georgia; and Au- 
gusta, Georgia, 
plant the following 
vegetables up to the 
dates given :— 
Beets to October 1, 
Cauliflower plants to 
November 1. 
Collard plants, Sep- 
tember 15. 
Carrots to October 15. 
Celery plants to Oc- 
L. A. NIVEN tober 1. 
Lettuce plants, September 1 to November 1. 
Mustard, October 1 to November 1. 
Onions, August 15 to October 15. 
English peas to September 10. 
Radishes to October 15. 
Spinach, August 15 to October 15. 
Turnips to October 1, 


Below this line they may be planted later 


and above it the date should be moved up 


little. A good general rule is to move 


up the dates about a week to each 100 
to 150 miles above the line, and a week 
later 100 to 150 miles below the line. 


Make Late Plantings of Snapbeans. 


—Few vegetables are more delicious in 
late fall, just about the time the first frost 
appears, 


than tender, crisp snapbeans. 
is worth while, therefore, to make a 


late planting of these and even to take a 
chance on having them killed by frost 
before they mature. 
well prepared, highly fertilized and rich 
land, one can mature snapbeans in ap- 
proximately 45 to 50 days from the time 
they come up. It will usually take about 


By planting on 


week for them to come up. There- 


fore, from 50 to 60 days from time of 
planting, one may reasonably expect ma- 
ture beans from late varieties, such as 
Late Refugee, which is one of .the best 


r late planting. As soon as they are 


well up, push them with a side applica- 
tion of nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 


monia. 


Cover Crops for the Orchard.—The 
orchard, no less than other portions of 
the farm, needs’ to grow a winter cover 
crop in order that plant food and humus 
may be added to the soil and for the 
further purpose of checking washing of 
the soil in winter. 
chard is on a steep hillside and in sod, 
some kind of a cover crop should be put 


Except where the or- 


Of the legumes, hairy vetch and 


Austrian winter pe2zs are the leaders. 
Above the Cotton Belt, crimson clover 


one of the leaders. These legumes 


will not do well on poor soils. On such 
soils, rye is probably the best. On ‘soils 
that are reasonably fertile, oats, wheat 


and barley will do well, but such soils if 





possible, should grow the winter legumes 


’ 


instead of small grain. The important 
point, however, is to put in some kind 
of cover crop in the orchard. Sow from 
early September to late October, depend- 
ing on location—the further north the 
earlier. A mixture of 15 or 20 pounds 
of vetch seed and a bushel of rye or 
wheat or two bushels oats per acre should 
do well. If grain alone is used increase 
the quantity somewhat 


Controlling Fig Blight.—“My fig 
trees come out in the spring and then a 
whole limb will wither and die. Some- 
times the figs will be nearly ripe when 
the branches die. The trees are not 
more than half as large as they were 
several years ago, becaxse I have been 
trimming out the dead limbs as soon as I 
notice them. Some of them have died 
out entirely. What should be done?” 


The trouble is, no doubt, due to blight, 
which often attacks fig limbs. Usually 
this disease can be recognized by a pink 
fungous growth which completely sur- - 
rounds the infected branches or twigs 
and which may extend far up and down 
the branch. At first the leaves will wilt 
and fall off and the twigs gradually die. 
The method of control is to cut out these 
branches and burn them as quickly as 
they are noted. Cut well back into the 
healthy wood because this fungus 
reaches farther back than the outward 
signs indicate. Then, in the winter give 
a thorough spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture to kill any of the spores that pass 
the winter on the wood. 


AUNT HET | 


By R. QUILLEN— Copyright, 1928, by 
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*“T despise hot weather. If I use much 
powder it streaks, an’ if I don’t use 
enough my double chins stick jtogether.” 


“When I hear a woman wishin’ she 
lived in a big town where folks wasn’t 
so nosey an’ narrow-minded, it don’t sur- 
prise me none when her husband horse- 
whips some feller.” 



























S-W Paint Products 
are sold under this 
famous trade-mark 
in every civilized 


| “heap” Paint 


like cheap seed 








r a smooth-looking “slicker” 
offered you seed corn or seed 
oats, or seed wheat at a ridicu- 
lously low price— 

—and told you it would save you 
money and increase your crops— 
would you believe him? Of course 
not. You know that the only kind of 
seed worth planting is the best seed. 

That same thing is true of paint. 
“Cheap” paint, selling at a low 
price per gallon, seems to be eco- 
nomical. But it isn’t. 

It is “cheap” only because it is 
made “cheap.” It can’t be made of 
fine materials and sell at a lowprice. 
The makers would soon go out of 
business. And poor materials can’t 


do a good job. 


What is Paint Economy? 
To be economical a paint must have 
great covering powers—wonderful 
durability—and long-lasting colors. 

Only superfine materials which 
are costly—a scientifically “bal- 
anced” formula—and skillful man- 
ufacturing can produce these three 

alities. 

Fine old SWP House Paint is 
made that way. It may cost slightly 
more in the can—BUT— it costs 
less on the wall. 


For every 11 gallons of ‘ *cheap” 


PAINTS 


VARNISHES 





paint, only 7 gallons of SWP are 
required. That’s a difference of 4 
gallons. Figure it up and you'll find 
that SWP House Paint costs about 
thesameas “cheap” paint by the job. 

Then consider durability. SWP 
insures you good service on the wall 
for many years without repainting. 
“Cheap” paint soon begins to chip 
— peel — chalk 
—fade. Inside of 
only five years 
you will pay out 
two to five times 
your original cost 
for repainting. 





The ballyhoo of the 


Fine old SWP 

nown” * canvasser 
is usually “cheap” Saves that heavy 
expense for you. 


The “Master Touch’”’ 


You may hear arguments as to 
formulas—meant to lead you astray. 

But remember this: The SWP 
balanced formula has been openly 
printed for years. Yet the char- 
acteristic qualities of SWP have 
never been duplicated. 

A good formula is useless without 
fine materials. Fine materials are 
useless without a good formula. 
And even a good formula and fine 
materials will not produce a paint 
to equal SWP without the “Master 
Touch” of Sherwin-Williams scien- 
tific experts. All three are needed. 

When you see a “cheap” paint 
attempting to copy our formula 


SHER WIW-WILL IAMS 


ENAMELS 















—remember that “off-grade” 
materials can be used with any for- 
mula. Don’t be misled. And remem- 
ber, too, that the vital element in 
SWP, the “Master Touch” of the 
great paint scientists who make it, 
is an ingredient that can never be 
successfully copied. It is the spirit 
of Sherwin-Williams. 


Use the best paint 
and save money 


Before you paint your house or 
buildings again see “Paint Head- 
quarters”—the local Sherwin- Wil- 
liams dealer. Get his material esti- 
mate on SWP. Compare it with 
what “cheap” paint will cost you. 
What is true of 
ov house paint and 
4 barn paint is also 
true of any other 
paint product for 
exterior or inte- 
rior use. “Cheap” 
gain” offer is gen- stuff isalways the 
erally“cheap”paint most expensive. 
If you do not know your nearest 
Sherwin-Williams dealer, write us. 
We will send his name and a copy 
of the famous Sherwin-Williams 
Farm Painting Guide. It saves 
mistakes in painting. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
Cleveland, Ohio 





The amazing “bar- 
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YOUR FENCE stands 
guard night and day, rain or 
shine, every day in the year. 
Not any farm equipment 
works more steadily; none 
deserves more thoughtful 
selection and construction. 


The need for good fenc- 
ing has greatlyincreased with 
the newer systems of farm- 
ing. Hog sanitation as it is 
understood today, requires 
that the animals be kept out 
in the fields, away from the 
barn and the old feed lot. 
Each year the herd must be 
moved to a new clean field. 


This system of sanitation, 
with hogging down of pas- 
ture and other crops, is the 
basis of profit in hog raising. 
Tight fencing is the begin- 
ning of the whole system. 


You pay the cost of good 
fencing whether you have 
the fence or not. Labor 
saved in hogging down a 
crop, the extra ear of corn 
here and there that would be wasted, the 
half dozen runty pigs suffering from worms, 
these little items soon amount to enough to 
make a substantial payment on the cost. 


Think of your fence as a piece of working 
equipment that will earn you money if you 
give it a chance. Then when you buy fenc- 
ing, buy it with full appreciation of what you 
are going to expect in the way of service. 
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Depend on Fence Advertised in This Publication 


THE WAY TO SAVE 
MONEYon fencingis to buy 
the best quality. Here’s why. 
One of the heavy costs of a 
fence is the labor of putting 
it up. If you have to do it 
over again every few years, 
thecost runs high. Itismore 
economical to put up good 
wire, on good posts, and then 
not have to touch it for 
many years. 


You can buy fence wire 
made of cheap steel skimped 
on gauge and washed with 
a thin coat of galvanizing, 
and think you are saving 
money. But when this wire 
stands a little while it begins 
to rust, and instead of econ- 
omy you have an expensive 
job that must be done all 
Over again. 


The slight extra invest- 
ment in quality fence wire 
will pay big interest. Such 
quality wire as made today 
is full gauge, strong, and 
much less subject to rust. e outer coating 
is put on tightly and thickly, and will not 
crack at the joints. 


To get wire of this quality you must trust 
the manufacturer. But be sure you trust the 
right one. Fence manufacturers who adver- 
tise in this paper are tried and true. Their 
trade marks mean good faith, sound mate- 
rial, good workmanship and true economy. 



























The General Electric refrigerator is 
always clean and dry and does away 
with the inconvenience of ice. 





The Hotpoint portable oven can be 
moved about and provides accurate 
heat control for better baking. 


The Hotpoint electric Super-Iron is 
the last word in ironing satisfaction, 
Over eight million are in use. 





The Hotpoint electric rcolator 
makes delicious coffee at the table— 
and keeps coffee hot. 































All The Hot Water You Need! 


VEN for the great convenience of having plenty of 
hot water, it isn’t much fun to keep a roaring fire 
going on a summer’s day. 


But summer is the very season when dishes and cooking 
and milking utensils must be kept immaculately clean. 
And at the end of a hot day, there’s nothing so refreshing 
as a warm bath. 


Throughout the year, am electric water heater furnishes 
plenty of hot water, and the kitchen remains cool. 
This is just one way in which electric equipment is 
making life easier on the farm. 


Tune in on WGY (Schenectady), KOA (Denver), KGO 
(Oakland), for the General Electric Weekly Farm Program. 


Ask Your Power Company 


If your farm is on or near an electric power line, ask the 
power company for a copy of the new G-E Farm Book which 
explains more than 100 uses for electricity on the farm. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





ALL RUBBER -and with the trim 


lines of the expensive 
hunting shoe 


ERE’S a highcut laced boot that will give you 
long days of work or hunting and a shoe 
you'll be proud to wear to town. Knit lined, all 
rubber, for muddy going through wet brush, the 
Deerfoot has those slim, trim, style lines that 
custom bootmakers put into the most expensive 
leather field shoes, 


In this many-purpose Hood boot those trim lines are 
the result of a snug fitting at heel and instep that 
insures the utmost in comfort for the outdoor man. 


You'll know the Deerfoot by the Hood name across 
its long-wearing grey tire tread sole. 
Like the famous Hood Red Boot and equally well- 
known Kattle King the Deerfoot boasts the Yellow 
Arrow which Hood put only on their special , 
super-quality footwear. : 

P 


@g 


Made by HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
Watertown, Mass. 


le) RUBBER | FOOTWEAR J ili CANVASESHOES, [| sRNEUMATI 


HOG: THE SYMBOL OF WORLD WIDE SERVICE IN QUALITY RUBBER PRODUC 
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By WALTER L. RANDOLPH ) 

HE editor of The Tifton (Ga.) Ga- 

gette says there are a lot of things 

he doesn’t understand about the market- 

ing of Georgia tobacco. He then names 
a few :— 

“Tt is supposed to be an auction with com- 
petitive bidding on each pile, but many people 
have wondered why there is such wide range 
of prices on tobacco that appears to be of the 
game quality. Why one fellow seems to get 
a good price and another gets a low price, 








and their tobacco looks very. much alike. 
The auction and competitive bidding seem 
to be more of a myth than a reality. Why 

can’t be worked out for selling 


a system 
tobacco on grades, we can’t understand, but 
that would seem to be a more equitable 
means of disposing of the crop.” 

South Carolina tobacco growers are 
thinking of organizing. 

“When Cows Run the Farm” is the title 
placed above some editorial opinions pub- 
lished in The Wiregrass Farmer (Ash- 
burn, Ga.), which has long been identi- 
fied with progressive farming in Turner 
County. We quote :— 

“The farmers who are letting the cows run 
the farm are not worrying as much as those 
farmers who depend entirely on cotton, during 
this incessant rainy year. The Tifton Gazette 
tells about Mr. R. E. Hall milking 28 cows, 
selling the cream and feeding the skimmilk 
to his hogs. He operates six plows; the cream 
checks pay all running costs. 

“The cows, as The Tifton Gazette remarks 
‘are running the farm.’ They provide cash 
which otherwise would have to be borrowed, 
or raised from some other source. This same 
enterpriseful farmer has 180 hogs, sleek Du- 
rocs. Nor is there lack of home-grown feed 
for his livestock. Three hundred or more 
acres he plants in corn, beans, and peanuts, 
while his pasture lands are a joy to the well- 
bred dairy herds. He raises a goodly amount 
of cotton, too, but it is a surplus on which 
he is not dependent and on which, according- 
ly, he can realize the best prices instead of 
dumping it on a glutted market. 


“This, we say, augurs well for Georgia be- 
cause such farming, once a rare exception, 
is fairly on the way to becoming a rule. 
Thanks chiefly to the cow, and also to the 
hog and the hen, old fetters of debt are fall- 
ing away, while a new freedom for agricul- 
ture and a new prosperity are dawning.” 


Here’s a paragraph full of convincing 
farm-relief talk from The Southern 
Democrat (Oneonta, Ala.) :— 

“The prosperity of the country depends 
tipon the buying power of the farmer. When 
the farmer prospers he buys more farm ma- 
chinery, more automobiles, builds for himself 
better farm houses and barns. He wears 
better clothes. He furnishes his home with 
better furniture. He passes this prosperity 
on to the retailer and the retailer passes it 
on to the wholesaler and he-in turn passes it 
on to the manufacturer who shares it with 
the laborer. Let the farmer prosper and all 
industry prospers.” 

Not many months ago The Progressive 
Farmer published on its cover page a 
picture of an airplane that was carrying 
tobacco to market. Many found the pic- 
ture interesting news of progress. Here 
is some more news, this time from The 
Quitman (Ga.) Free Press, of how farm- 
ers are using airplanes :— 

“Airplanes are carrying fresh fruit, flowers 
and vegetables from Netherland gardens to 
European cities, Vice Consul Patti H. Field, 
at Amsterdam, says in a report made public 
at the Atlanta district office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In one month this year, 
according to estimates, planes of the Royal 
Dutch Lines transported full 150,000 pounds 
of fruit and vegetables to London alone. 
During tulip time flowers were delivered in 
London, Paris and Scandinavian cities with- 
in 10 hours of their picking. Amsterdam’s 
airport is situated right in the center of an 
intensive gardening country, called the Aalm- 
meer,” 


In a few days a great number of boys 
over the Southland will be enrolling in 
high school to take courses in farming. 
In this connection The Pelham (Ga.) 
Journal asks the timely question, “What 
1S vocational agriculture?” It then pro- 
ceeds to answer :— 

“Vocational agricultural education is or- 
ganized and systematic instruction in prob- 
lems that confront every person with farm- 
ing interest. It is a course offered in the 
Pelham High School just as English, mathe- 
matics, or history and has as its aim train- 
ing boys to be better farmers. 

“The work is national in scope. It is pro- 
vided for by the Smith-Hughes act of Con- 
Sress in 1918 and provides that Federal funds 
shall pay one-half of the salary of the voca- 
tional teacher, Thus the cost to a commun- 





ity employing a teacher is small. 

“Vocational agriculture is not book farm- 
ing. The problems that are real to the boys 
are studied and an honest effort is made to 
determine how to best meet these problems. 

“This type of education is exceedingly 
practical. A\ boy in school studies things 
that he needs to know in everyday work on 
the farm. The field and the farm are the boy’s 
most important textbooks. He works on the 
farm and studies the business, thus he gets 
valuable training that will better equip him 
to shoulder life’s burdens and make him a 
more valuable citizen to his community.” 

The Jackson (Ga.) Progress-Argus 
lays this bit of testimony upon the pile 
of evidence that has accumulated in favor 
of soil improving crops :— 

“Butts County has demonstrated beyond 
question that soil improvement crops return 
a handsome dividend. Yields of all staple 
farm crops have been increased many fold 
as a result of this campaign. We have made 
a good start and should continue this work. 
Indications point to another large acreage in 


soil improvement and grazing crops this fall 
and winter. There is no more important work 
being done in the state, and the Progress- 
Argus is glad to know that Butts County 
takes high rank in this progressive develop- 
ment.” 





“TO THE MEMORY OF | 
W. W. THOMAS” | 


GREAT sorrow came to the Geor- 
4 gia teachers of vocational agriculture 
during their summer conference when they 
learned on assembling one morning that 
one of their number, W. W. Thomas, 
had been fatally injured in an automobile 
accident. Mr. Thomas, who was super- 
intendent of schools and teachér of vo- 
cational agriculture at Statham, had been 
attending the conference in Athens each 
day and driving home at night. 








The: 
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accident which caused his death occur- 
red early one morning as he was on his 
way.to Athens. Wallace, as he was 
known by all his friends, was a gradu- 
ate of the Georgia State College of Ag- 
riculture. He had been out of college 
for five years. During this time he had 
been teaching, and was one of the best 
and most popular teachers of’ vocational 
agriculture in the state. 

Few young men in the state had more 
friends than Wallace Thomas. These 
friends reflect his character. As express- 
ed by the teachers of vocational agri- 
culture, during his five years of service 
his untiring efforts in his respective 
communities have endeared him to every- 
one by his loyalty to his church, his de- 
votion to his friends, his high ideals of 
life, and his sincere desire to be of ser- 
vice to his fellowmen. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR’ 


ONDAY, September 17.—In your 
fall housecleaning use thin corn- 
starch to clean the windows and mirrors. 
It can be wiped off with a soft cloth 
after being allowed 
to dry thoroughly. 
Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 18—A sense of 
weakness and infer- 
iority, if allowed to 
develop in a_ child, 
will prove very dif- 
ficult to overcome 
and a tremendous 
handicap to achieve- 
ment. Be liberal 
with your praises for a child. 

Wednesday, September 19—An appe- 
tizing dessert may be made from leftov- 
ers. Next time you have a baked pie 
shell fill it with any leftover fruit or 
mixture of fruit and nuts, cover with a 
soft custard and top with meringue or 
serve with ice cream or whipped cream. 

Thursday, September 20.—No person 
with a bad breath was ever popular. The 
causes are lack of dentist care, lack of 
frequent brushing, too much heavy food 
and constipation. Rinsing the mouth ev- 
ery night with water to which a little 
soda has beer added will frequently cor- 
rect the defect. 

Friday, September 21.— 

Hey diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped high in the air. 
She cried, “In our county there is a big 
bounty 
For vote-slackers, everywhere!” 
The little dog laughed to hear the news, 
And said, “I’m glad, you can bet, 
That something’s to be done with the lazy 
ones 
Who never have voted yet.” 
—Mrs., R. J. Hadden. 

Register now. Be sure to go see that 
your name is on the voter’s list. You 
cannot vote on election day unless it is 
there beforehand. 

Saturday, September 22—An attrac- 
tive garnish for cold meats and salads 
may be made by rolling tightly several 
large lettuce leaves and keeping’ them in 
a cool place until needed: When ready 
to serve, cut the roll mto half-inch pieces 
and you will have dainty green rosettes 
which add greatly to the appearance of 
the dish. 

Sunday, September 23.—“There is no 
better way to show our trust im God 
than to busy ourselves with the things 
He asks us to do.”—Dr. Matthie Bab- 
cock, 


DESSERTS MADE THE DAY’ | 
| 











MRS. W. N. HOTT 





BEFORE 


| FOUSEWIVES are all interested in 

desserts of all kinds but particu- 

larly in those which can be made the day 
before serving them. 

A dessert is the topping off of a meal 
and to some people no meal is. complete 
unless a dessert is served regardless of 
how simple. 

Desserts are many and varied, rang- 
ing from the simplest to the most elabor- 
ate pudding. The elaborateness depends 
upon the decorations or garnishes or the 
amount of whipped cream served with 
the dessert. 

Everyone should keep on hand a num- 
ber of foods which can be used! to gar- 
nish desserts such as nuts, candied fruits, 
cocoanut, cherries and various kinds of 








protein, fat, starchy and fruit desserts. 

The protein desserts: are made up of 
all the custards, ice creams and others 
with a basis of eggs or milk. 

Desserts containing a large amount of 
whipped cream. and nuts come under the 
fat classification. Those made with corn- 
starch and tapioca are of the starchy 
class. 


Fruits are always acceptable at the 
close of a meal either fresh, canned or 
dried. There are many possibilities of 
preparing them in many attractive ways. 


Desserts of a cake foundation are al- 
ways popular, as are those using a rich 
biscuit dough mixture. 


Besides cakes and pies, which may be 
used the next day after making them, 
here are a few recipes for desserts which 
also may be used the next day :— 


Coffee Custard.—Two cups milk, 2 table- 
spoons ground coffee, 3 eggs, 4 cup sugar, 
Y% teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon vanilla. Scald 
milk with coffee and strain. Beat eggs 
slightly; add sugar, salt, vanilla, and milk. 
Straim into individual buttered molds, set in 
pan of hot water and bake until firm, 


.—One cup soft 
stale bread crumbs, 14 squares unsweetened 
chocolate, 1 cup sugar, 2 cups milk, yolks 3 
eggs, 2 tablespoons butter, 4 teaspoon salt, 
% teaspoon vanilla. Add bread, chocolate 
and sugar to cold milk, reserving % cup. 
Put in double boiler and let cook until a 
smooth paste is formed. Beat yolks of eggs 


; 
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WATCHING HERSELF GROW 

Demonstration agents are interested in 
everything that relates to efficiency, be it 
health, schools .or what. The illustration, 
made by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, shows a child keeping track of her own. 
ee in. connection with her health score 
ca 


until light, add reserved milk, butter and salt 
and stir into hot mixture. Cook until mix- 
ture thickens, then add vanilla. Turm in a 
buttered pudding dish and bake in a mod- 
erate oven 20 minutes. Coq) slightly, cover 
with meringue and bake in a moderate oven 
8 minutes. Serve very cold. 

For the meringue beat the whites of 3 eggs 
until stiff and add gradually 4% cup powdered 
sugar, continuing the beating; then eut and 
fold in % cup powdered sugar and add % 
teaspoon vanilla. 

Baked Apples.—Wipe and core sour apples. 
Put in a baking dish and fill 
cavities with sugar and spice. 
Allow % cup sugar and % 
teaspoon cinnamon or nutmeg 
to 8 apples. If nutmeg is 
used, a few drops lemon juice 
and a few gratings from rind 
of lemon to each apple is an 


bottom of dish with 


Cover 
boiling water and bake im @ hot oven until 
soft, basting often with syrup in dish. Serve 
cold with cream, : 


improvement. 





PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


— of each pattern, 20 cents. 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fail and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children and 
# good selection of embroidery. Send 15 cents 
today for your copy, addressing Fashion De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 








Two pat- 





IHOW TO MAKE ICE-BOX CAKE, 


t 





HOCOLATE ice-box cake is made 

of sponge cake with a chocolate cus- 
tard mixture spread between the layers. 
It is put in the refrigerator overnight to 
give the flavors time to blend and inten- 
sify and may then be served with whipped 
cream or icing as a dessert. To make 
the sponge cake; which is the basis of 
ice-box cake; the Burean of Home Eco- 
nomics gives the followimg ingredients 
and directions :— 

Sponge Cake.—Four eggs, 1 cup sugar, | 
cup sifted soft wheat flour, 3 tablespoons cold 
water, % teaspoon salt, % teaspoon vanilla, 
% teaspoon lemon juice. Separate the egg 
yolks from the whites and teat the yolks 
well. Gradually beat im the sugar, using a 
Dover egg beater. Add the water and con- 
tinue the beating until the mixture is very 
thick and light. Sift the dry ingredients 
together and then fold them imto the egg and 
sugar mixture. Then fold in the stiffly beat- 
en whites of the eggs and add the flavoring. 
Grease a tube pan slightly, pour im the cake 
batter and bake from 45 to 50 minutes in a 
moderate oven at a temperature of 325. de- 
grees F. 
cool, split it into three 
at the top. Place the 
the cake in the tube 
it half of the chocolate 
custard mixture made by the recipe below. 
Then put the next section in place and pour 
in the remainder of the chocolate: Covers 





Chocolate Custard Mixture.—One pint mill, 


% cake unsweetened chocolate (4 pound), 3 
cup sugar, 4 eggs, 4 cup butter, 4 teaspoon 
salt, 4 teaspoon vanilla. Melt the chocolate 
im the double boiler. Add the sugar, saig 
and milk. Mix well. Separate the eggs. 
When the milk is hot, pour the mixture j 

the lightly beaten yolks. Cook until thick. 
ened, stirring constantly. Add the butter, 
beat until well mixed and fold this custard 
mixture into the stiffly beaten whites of the 
eggs. Stir in the vanilla. Chill before pougs 
ing over the sponge cake. ‘ 











MAKING THE SPONGE - 
CAKE TO BE USED 
FOR ICE-BOX CAKE— 


FOR TOMORROW 


| FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 





LETTERS 


AM sure the extension workers all 

over the South would be happy if 
they could just read the Farm Wives’ 
Contest letters on the subject “Why I Am 
Glad I Am a Club Woman.” Everyone 
of the letters was perfectly splendid and 
what wonderful stories each of them 
would make if we had the time and space 
to print them. The judges awarded the 
first prize to Mrs. E. R. Shannon, York 
County, S. C., and to Mrs. W. A, Mor- 
ris, Limestone County, Ala., they gave 
second place, and to Mrs. J. M. McWil- 
liams, Kemper County, Méiss., third 
place. Since there is only one prize to 
be given in the farm wives’ contest we 
are sending small tokens to the winners 
of second and third places. 


“Why I am Glad I Am a Club 


Woman” 


F THERE chances to be among the 

ones who read this a woman reared on 
the farm, whose girlhood had reached its 
zenith during the early nineties, she only 
can appreciate the vast difference be 
tween those days and the present. 
unless a rural home was one of wea 
and affluence, the average girl’s home, 
room and life were drab affairs to s@ 
the least. * 

Since the advent of home demon 
stration work into rural sections and 
the R. F. D. which carries The Pre 
gressive Farmer everywhere and the 
organization of every conceivable 
of club which would prove helpful, won- 
derful results have been accomplished 
Thousands of homies have been, impr 
and a new incentive has been given 
tired rural women. Weather-beaten farm 
homes have given way to! painted ones 
with green Iawns and’ flowers and s 





well arranged about the base of the house 7 


Women and girls have learned not 


to satisfy the material needs of the body © 


with proper food and clothing but to sat 
isfy the soul in its craving for beautt 
things in. the home. 

We have been taught how to wield the 
paint brush and swing the dye pot 9 





that by careful planming one can soot | 


4 


have a charming) room with very 
, for through the efforts. of J 
ient home demonstration agents 






A DESSERT MADE TODAY. 


Then, . 
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fe learned the principles of pleasing 
combinations. 
"We have also learned to turn practical 
a ledge into financial account. Women 
Ber hed to look to their husbands ~ 
every penny before the organization o 
© ata ice clubs, 
now earn hundreds of 
s annually because 
they have specialized in 
some line of work. This 
cub work has given 
a vision and incen- 
tive to go forward. They 
‘gre winning prizes at state ¢ 
short courses, which, aside 
from the social feature, 
also teach us something 
new each day. They come 
fairly rejuvenated 
and filled with enthus- 
iasm. 
Yfention must also be 
of the curb mar- : 
ket, which aside from a financial stand- 
point, is one of the most pleasant features 






of home demonstration work; for 
the barrier (imaginary) which we 
thought loomed high between Mrs. 


Rural and Mrs. Urban has been broken 
down through pleasant contact with each 
other on Saturday mornings. This, in 
itself, has served to broaden, deepen, 

en and enliven our lives, not to 
mention the pleasure and benefits derived 
from the council meetings and the month- 
ly club meetings. 

In my youth, unless a girl had either 
avery patient mother or a gift for sew- 
ing or cooking, she often went out into 
the world to set up a home of her own 
perfectly ignorant of the knowledge of 
these important essentials. The rural 
irl now joins a club with perhaps no 
special talent for any certain line of 
work. However, through contact with 
others, she is given incentive and soon 
develops into a full-fledged little cook 
or seamstress. 


Before the organization of home dem- 
onstration clubs, cooking in many rural 
homes was done in a haphazard, unscien- 
tific manner, with no thought given to 
the planning of meals in order that the 
body might be given the foods essential 
to health. The following lines, being 
full of significance, are quoted verbatim 
from the health talk of a famous phy- 
sician: “If one had to choose between a 
quarter of a million dollars and a 
‘knowledge of decent preparation of food, 
I believe the latter would be the more 
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desirable legacy. . Riches often lead to 
sinfulness and destruction but good cook- 
ing maketh the heart glad and promoteth 
length of days.” 

I am sure that this man’s hat would be 
off to every home demonstration agent 
in South Carolina if he 
could be at Winthrop 
College during a State 
Short Course and see 
what is being done to 
promote health and hap- 
piness for the rural 
women, My own heart 
swells with pride when I 
see girls and women 
seated at the front after 
having been found pro- 
ficient in preparation and 
planning of a meal. What 
is true of this state is, 
of course, being done all 
over our broad land. 
These clubs mean a re- 
creation of rural homes. Through the 
efforts of the home demonstration club, 
plus the right faith in ourselves, our 
fellowmen and our Creator, we shall, I 
trust, some day see all rural homes 

“Economically sound, 

Mechanically convenient, 

Physically healthful, 

Morally wholesome, 

Artistically satisfying, 

Mentally stimulating, 

Socially responsible, 

Spiritually inspiring, 

Founded upon mutual affection and 
respect.” 


MRS. E. R. SHANNON. 
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Honorable Mention 


O THE following the judges awarded 
Honorable Mention for their letters 
were too good to go unrewardéd. Names 
and counties are given. 
Alabama 
Mrs. E. C. Snodgrass, Jackson; Mrs. J. W. 
Hathorn, Houston; Mrs. S, C. Webb, Cham- 
bers; Mrs. E. J. Thompson, Elmore; Mrs. 
Tom Scarbrough, Dale; Mrs. E. Harvelle, 
Talladega; Mrs. J. S. Armbrester, Talladega; 


Mrs. L. B. Walker, Etowah. 
Georgia 
Mrs. J. A. Veal, Washington. 
a 


"| FILE all of your papers and when I 
want to get a reliable reference on 
any subject, I usually find it in some of 
them.—W. H. Farmer, DeSoto Parish, 
Louisiana. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 














2538—Semi-sports Frock.—This style is de- 
signed in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. A dress that is appropri- 
ate for either the college girl or the 
matron. The material may be either 
cotton, silk or wool; if for a dress to 
be worn all winter, use a pretty 
shade of tan wool crepe and trim it 
in a lighter shade of tan with brown 

buttons and buckle. 

_¥48%—Smart Morning Dress.—This style is 

designed in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 




















40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with 8% yards of binding. 

3366—Individual Type.—This style is de- 
signed in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size % requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material. The sort of dress that is 
becoming to the large figure for it 
gives the long lines needed. Can’t 
you just imagine a dress made by 
this pattern of pretty blue, tan, black 
ér even dark red, trimmed with a 
collar of cream lace and a buckle of 
black or smoked pearl? ; 

















two shirts to you at once. Satisf: 





43FK5872. 


Color, 
State size. Order by Ne. 
Price for 2 shirts, only 





FREE 312- Book and Family Oug 


Postage paid to introduce this bargain to you. 


pGenuine 
nationally 
known 


made, 
big season 
ra " 

Not over four shirts to a customer. Send $1.00 and we will mail 
eti J ormoney back. 


Blue only. Sizes, 14} te 17 neckband. $ 1 .00 
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Give Shipping Instructions in Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 
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| Look Stylish 
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Most 
just “good managers.” 
simple ways to make 
things conform to this season’s styles. 


stylish-looking women are 
They know 
last season’s 


Thousands of them have learned 
how easily they can transform a dress, 
or blouse, or coat by the quick magic 
of home tinting or dyeing. Anyone 
can do this successfully with true, 
fadeless Diamond Dyes. The “know- 
how” is in the dyes. They don’t streak 
or spot like inferior dyes. New, fash- 
ionable tints appear like magic right 
over the out-of-style or faded colors. 
Only Diamond Dyes produce perfect 
results. Insist on them and save dis- 
appointment. 


My new 64-page illustrated . book, 
“Color Craft,” gives hundreds of 
money-savin hints for renéwing 
clothes and draperies. It’s Free. 
Write for it, now, to Mae Martin, 
Dept. E-133, Diamond Dyes, Bur- 
lington,. Vermont. 


} 
| 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 











beet. 12% 108 RONOMO. HD. 
INVENTS AIR- G 
INCANDESCENT LIGHT 


Akron, Ohio.—An amazing new kind of lamp 
that produces a 300 candle power light and 
is 20 times brighter than oil wick lamps, has 
been invented hy a local man. It burns 96% 
air and 4% common ketusene (coal oil). Offi- 
cial Laboratory tests show an amazing low 
operating cost of only one cent per day for 
average family~use, making it far more eco- 
nomical than wick lamps. 

The inventor, J. C. Steese, 329 Steese Bidg., 
Akron, Ohio, offers to send one of these 
lamps for 30 days’ FREE trial or even to 
give one I ‘EE to the first user in each lo- 
cality who will help him introduce it. Send 
him your name today—also ask him to ex- 
plain how you can get the agency and with- 
os experience or capital make $9 to $18 a 

ay. 
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» L/NOW Your South 


and be a Partner 
+++ tn its Growth:«-- 
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we Industrial Center 
= Of The SOUTH 


Population today of 375,000 per- 


The secret of its remarkable growth 
is due » Se wealth of natural re- 
sources mountains surrounding 
the city. Here are found together coal, 
ore, and limestone, the three essen- 
> tials for making steel. This is the only 
AZ spot in the world where these three 
“a> minerals are found together. While 
i first a city noted for making steel, it 
Sie has in recent years become noted for 
fas, being a city of diversified manufac- 


4 in the United States is located in Birm- 
% ingham. The first unit of a half million 
dollar municipal stadium has recently 
been completed and some of the lead- 
ing athletic events of the South are be- 
ing held here. 

To know the South----you must see 


(Signed) 
BIRMINGHAM CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 
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What the “OLD RELIABLE” 
means to BIRMINGHAM 


~ 
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The L. & N. and Birmingham have 
arm in arm for nearly 60 years 

ithe natural wealth of 

this wonderful district, The L. & N. 
has been, and hopes to continue to be, 
afactor inits industrial progress. Over 


{ ' 3,100 L. & N. employes work and live in 


® Birmingham territory, drawing nearly 
Mae $5,250,000 in salaries annually. 
wm The L. & N. serves Birmingham with 
j 26 passenger and 76 freight trains daily. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 











THE CLIPPER 


The mower that will kill all the weeds 


CLIPPER MFG. CO., Ine. 
Dixon, Mlineis 





Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 














THE TRIBE CHIEF SEZ—_ | 


Keep on Stepping Ahead 
1)*4" Brother Scouts:— 


This has been an encouraging sum- 
mer to us in scout work. More interest 
has been evident than at any other time 
during the last two 
years. A much 
larger number of 
new members came 
into the Boy Scouts 
of America through 
The Progressive 
Farmer Tribe the 
past three months 
than during the 
same period last 
summer. Many 
scouts have organ- 
ized tribes on a 
solid basis and have 
been doing good 
work. 

Now we come to 
the autumn-time and school time once 
more—and here is our message to 
you: Keep up the fine start you have 
made this summer in scouting. The boy 
who stays in scouting only three months 
has hardly begun to realize the oppor- 
tunities that are open to him. Six months 











—Drawn A Clark Cour- 
sey, GC. (7) 





seem to know Papa, for when I started 
plowing when school was out hardly. a 
one followed my plow while there were 
a good many following his. One night 
at quitting time we counted over 21 on 
the field where we had been working. 

The mockingbirds have. built their 
nest within a few steps of the house for 
the past three years. How we have en- 
joyed watching them making their nest 
and feeding the young. 

Last spring the shrikes built their nest 
in a pine tree in the yard. 

My brother and I have a few bird 
houses up about the place in “which blue- 
birds build every year. 

The whole family enjoys the company 
of the feathered friends. We do not see 
how we could get along without their 
songs of cheer. I cannot tell which is 
my favorite bird, but it is either the 
bob white or mockingbird. _ 

GLENN MANESS (15). 

Deane, Arkansas. 


| GOT YOUR YEARBOOK? | 


AMES H. C. Thomas of Milner, Ga., 
and John Daniel of Lee St., Ameri- 
cus, Ga., are publishing the 1928 Year 
Book of Georgia. It will be printed in 
colors on good paper and heavy cover 
with photos of Georgia scouts, such as 











SPEARS AND ARROWHEADS OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS — | 








or a year from now, if you stay in, 
scouting will mean ten times as much to 
you as it does now. Tests, the booster 
program, correspondence with brother 
scouts, the merit medals, and merit 
badges—all these are open to you—and 
through them you can discover “new 
worlds” just as truly as Columbus dis- 
covered a new world. 
Recently organized tribes, build your 
tribe around test work, varied enough to 
keep each member interested. If you 
haven’t yet secured some adult to act as 
your tribe guide, see if all of you to- 
gether can’t discover one now. Worth 
Helms, Monroe, N. C., who recently or- 
ganized the Bob White Tribe, is taking a 
step ahead of most of us. He writes: 
“After we get started in scouting, I am 
going to try to get our county agent to 
form a 4-H club here.” That’s just one 
of the many opportunities that are open. 
And don’t forget that if at any time 
you have any question you would like 
to ask, I’m here to help you answer it. 
Yours in scouting, 
ALEXANDER NUNN. 


| BIRDS HIS NEIGHBORS | 


FTER reading Uncle P. F.’s letter 
of a féw weeks ago, I thought prob- 
ably he would be interested in a few of 











the bird friends we have about the place. 
There is a covey of quail that range in 


, the garden lately. A time or two ‘last 


summer some quail came into the yard 
and wallowed in a flower bed. 


Then there are the tramp blackbirds 
that continually follow the plow. And 





the insects they catch is a sight. They 
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—Drawn by David Timberlake, Atlee, Va. (10) 


Brown, Daniel, Thomas, Oliff, Sutton, 
and others. So send in your nickel 
to James H. C. Thomas, Milner, Ga., or 
John Daniel, Lee St., Americus, Ga., as 
they are publishing but 200 copies. Hur- 
ry up, Georgia scouts, let’s make Georgia 
come out ahead. 
KERMIT WINN (3). 


Bristol, Ga., Route 1. 





| A MESSAGE TO SOUTHEAST | 
ALABAMA FARM BOYS __ | 


HROUGH the Lone Scout Division 

of the Choctawhatchee Area Council, 
having charge of all scout work in fif- 
teen counties of Southeast Alabama and 
Northwest Florida, we are extremely 
anxious to be of service to all farm boys 
interested in scouting. We now have 
over 200 active, registered Lone Scouts 
and the number is growing. - Any boy 
who has reached his twentieth birthday and 
does not live within reach of a troop in 
the following Alabama counties is invited 
to get in touch with us at Dothan, Ala.— 
Pike, Crenshaw, Coffee, Covington, 
Geneva, Houston, Barbour, Henry, and 
Dale. 

It has been only a short time since the 
writer was a tow-headed, freckled-face, 
one-suspender boy—away out on a farm 
in Middle Tennessee; and somehow his 
interest and sympathy go out to the ru- 
ral boy whose loneliness and lack of 
wholesome recreation often make him 
long for the bright lights of the city. 
Yet nowhere on earth can a boy have a 
better time than in the great open spaces. 
Scouting will help you enjoy your sur- 
roundings and teach you many things you 





se c ners nw “a 
The Progressive Fary 
have always wanted to learn. The Pp Z 
gressive Farmer is doing much for beje™ 


ter boyhood through the 4-H Club Del | 









partment and the Lone Scouts. May the” 
good work continue until every rural boy” 


has a chance to tie up with this work ¥~ 


which will do so much to enrich his daily 
life. 
W. L. SPROUSE, 
Scout Executive, 
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EE, but it was a hot race. At the 


T very last minute Pinnell Griggs, Pop: 
lar Branch, N. C., sent in by special de 
livery letter the application of Herman ~~ 
Aydlett that added two points to his ~ 


score and won for him first place, 
Robley Poche, Hymel, La., who kept ig 
the very thick of the fight week after 
week, won second place, two points be: 
hind Pinnell Griggs. Jack Carter, Ax. 
ton, Va., came in third with a total of 14 
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~Drawn by Ralph Lineberger, GC, Maiden, N. C. (10) 


points. It was especially encouraging to 

see sO many scouts taking part in the 

contest. To the three highest contestants ~ 

awards will be made as follows :— 
First—A Scout Axe with Scabbard. 


Second—Official Boy Scout Belt with 
Buckle. 
Third—Chester A. Reed’s Bird Guide of 


“Land Birds East of the Rockies.” 

National Headquarters is also award- 
ing to first and second prize winners, 
Lone Scout rings. 


The final contest score was as fol- 
lows :— 
Points 
Pinnell Griggs, Poplar Branch, N. C... 22 
Robley Poche, Hymel, La, .............+ 20 
Jack Carter, Axton, Va. ....... 14 





Worth Helms, Monroe, N. C. .......... 
Horace F. Lawson, Hohenwald, Tenn... 
Omer E. Collins, Botkinburg, Ark. .... 
Richard Kyles, Statesville, N. C. ...... 
Tullman Wood, Poplar Branch, N. C. 
Roy H. Ladd, Henagar, Ala. ............ 
Ben Logan, Ariton, Ala. .../......+sese0 
M. E. Griffin, Kingsland, Ark, .......... 
eWill W. Reese, Pittsburg, Ga. 
Charles Wilburn, Artesia, Miss. .......- 
Lamar Wallis, Belden, Miss. ............ 
R. C. McLean, Jr., Eagle Springs, N. C. 
Lona Wheeler, Brooksville, Ala. ........ 
Malcolm Kemp, Sopchoppy, Fla. ........ 
F. A. Graugnard, Jr., St. James, La... 
Joseph Norwood Reynolds ........++++++ 
A. L. Flowers, Carthage, Miss. .......... 
H. R. Frazier, High Point, N. C. ...... 
H. W. Webster, Jr., Rennert, N. C....... 
Foy Glover, Tolar, Texas .........s+see08 
Tredway Coleman, Cascade, WR ccuseeas 


WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—geperight, 1928, by, | 
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JSREe | 
“I was goin’ to stay at ‘Pug’s all. af- 
ternoon, but it got to feelin’ lonesome 
after his mother didn’t like | it about # 
usin’ her quilts to make a tent.” : 
“You might just ‘as well be a girl if 
you have to remember about everthing 
you want to do bein’ hard on clothes. 
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| BOOSTER CONTEST RESULTS | 
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Christmas Near, Desert Travelers Visit 


ZINDER 


By? FRANCIS FLOOD 








ry AILS end at Kano and trails be- 


gin for those who want to cross 
the Dark Continent from the west coast 
to the east. From Kano across the desert 
there were two possible routes for us to 
consider. Or, more exactly, there was 
just one route and then there was a place 
where Jim thought there should be an- 
other. 

There was a sort of auto trail which 
a few stout hearts had braved from 
Kano to Khartoum. It went south’ of 
Lake Chad. And then there was a camel 
trail which nothing ontwheels had ever 
tried—except us. It went north of 
Lake Chad. 


From Kano the auto trail led across 
northern Nigeria to Maidugarai and Ft. 
Lamy, south of Chad. The other plung- 
ed straight into French Occidental 
Africa, or “Accidental Africa” as Jim 
called it, via Dambada. The one way, 
south of Chad, was admitted to be bad; 
the other, via Dambada, was just as bad 
as it sounds. The one was a blazed 
trail; the other was blazing. 


From that bad place, which I don’t 
like to name too often in this good jour- 
nal, the route led to Zinder, the pic- 
turesque French fortress of Beau Geste 
fame, or, rather, infamy. I had seen 
the motion picture “Beau Geste” and 
Jim had read the book, that powerful 
melndrama based upon the activities of 
the French Foreign Legion in the parch- 
ed Sahara “Back of Chad.” Those of 
you who have seen the picture “Beau 
Geste” or read the book can understand 
why any one would think twice before 
routing himself that way. And anyone 
who would think twice would take the 
other trail, 


But my partner Jim thinks only once, 
and then he holds that thought. So we 


went that way. Or at least we have 
started. 


He finally agreed to go only as far as 
Zinder and then make careful inquiry 
from the French military Commandant 
there as to the possibility; or impossibil- 
ity, of continuing farther into the road- 
less expanse of sand and bush beyond. 


+ eg side cars groaned under the weight 
_—~' of supplies to last for a month’s trek 
in the desert as we left Kano, and we 

_ Sufficient gasoline on the luggage 
carriers behind to take us nearly a thou- 
sand miles. But we had no banjo. Our 


S friend, the thief, had kindly spared us 





ZINDER—KNOWN TO ALL MOVIE GOERS WHO HAVE SEEN “BEAU GESTE” 
In the background, trackless and forbidding, looms the Sahara Desert. 





that in Kano. That evening we made 
the little post Dambada, which wasn’t 
really so bad after all. 

The next day we reached Zinder—and 
had a new language to learn again. Both 
of us had studied what they called French 
at school but it didn’t sound like the 
noises those people made in Zinder. 

Now, before we reached Zinder we 
had wired to an American missionary 
there and also to a French officer inquir- 
ing about the road north of Chad, if any. 
Both had answered that it would be posi- 
tively impossible for a motor car. Nat- 
urally, I believed them—and I believe 
them now. But Jim had some ideas about 
laying down chicken wire or tennis nets 
or blankets—or all three—and inching 
along over a thousand or so miles of 
sand that way. 

He even rigged up a sort of a squir- 
rel-in-a-treadmill scheme made out of 
an endless loop of chicken wire to serve 
as a runway for the motorcycle in the 
sand. A length of chicken wire netting 
passed under the motorcycle to furnish 
traction in the sand. It then curved up 
from behind and over the top of the mo- 
torcycle and driver, down again in front 
in an endless loop. It was like a barrel 
lying down with the motorcycle inside. 
The wire netting was the treadmill, the 
motorcycle was the squirrel—and Jim 
was the nut. 

Even a niotorcycle unadorned proved 
to be so much of a curiosity to the 


_ Natives in that country back of Chad that 


they would scurry trembling into the bush 
and peek out from behind rocks and sand 
dunes as we skidded past. 

Jim finally decided to wait until we 
reached Zinder before rigging up any 
more sand fighting equipment and sce 
there what the road prospects would be. 
But unfortunately for us Zinder itself 
was not quite so bad as the real “Beau 
Geste” country we had expected—and 
which we later found. 


j Boreig was one very agreeable sur- 
prise for us in the singeing little 
town of Zinder that, redeemed it mightily. 
A missionary and his wife—from the 
state of Missouri; from right near the 
Iowa and Nebraska line too. I’ve been 
told that over in East Africa every time 
one turns up a stone, voila! there is a 
Greek merchant. And I’ve begun to be- 
lieve that in every darkest corner of 


(Continued on page 23) 
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RADIO 1S BETTER WITH BATTERY POWER 2 





For greater economy 
in radio on the farm 


THE 
EVEREADY LAYERBILT 


is. made in two sizes 











inches 





Illustrated below is the f 
eady Layerbiit No. 486. 4 7/16 
thick. 45 volts. 34.25. 

























































This is the new Medium Size Ever- 
eady Layerbilt “B” B No. 485. 
3% inches thick. 45 ts. $2.95. 





THERE are two Eveready Layerbilt “B” Batteries, in two 
sizes. One is the famous original Eveready Layerbilt “B” 
Battery No. 486, the one that is the longest lasting and 
most economical of all Evereadys. The other is the newer 
Medium Size Eveready Layerbilt No. 485. 

Because this new medium size battery is an Eveready 
Layerbilt containing unique flat cells, it will long outlast 
the cylindrical cell battery of the same size. All our tests 
show that the new battery is the longest lasting one of its 
size, just as the famous big Eveready Layerbilt No. 486 
has proved to be the superior Eveready in the heavy 
duty size. 

Now that the Eveready Layerbilt comes in two sizes, the 
remarkable economy of the Eveready Layerbilt construc- 

. tion can be had by everyone. These two batteries will fit 
the needs of about 99% of modern receivers. If you have 
been buying heavy duty batteries, ask your dealer for the 
“big” Eveready Layerbilt No. 486, which is the one that 
has been so popular for over two years, in heavy duty 
service. If you use medium size batteries, ask for the 
“Medium Size” Eveready Layerbilt No. 485. The flat cell 
construction is patented—ano one else can make an Ever- 
eady Layerbilt. Look for the name on the label. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night 
East of the Rockies 
8 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 
Through WEAF and associated N. B. C. stations 
On the Pacific Coast 


8 P. M., Pacific Standard Time 

















THE AIR 1S FULL OF THINGS YOU SHOULDN'T MISS 
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Portraying Alabama's Progress 


ALABAMA STATE FAIR 


SIX BIG DAYS—Sept. 24-29 


Take @ real vacation. 
see Alabama’s Prog- 


Come and 
pera Agricultural and 


County Agents p. 
d Knapp, Speaker) m 


Ten Big Acts 
etand Daily. front of Grand- 





Reduced Rates 


on All Railroads 
inclusive 


— September 24 to 29 


— 











You are cordially invited 
to visit us — attending 




















Visit Our Exhibit 
Featuring 
John Deere Implements 
Hinman Milkers 
Rassmann . 
Barn Equipment 


Yeilding Bros. Co. 























Lighting Plants 


Water Systems 


DELCO-LIGHT PRODUCTS 


See This Interesting Display at the Fair 
DOMESTIC ELECTRIC CO., Distributors, Birmingham 








Bankhead - Leland 


HOTEL 


Birmingham’s Newest 
and Finest 


350 Rooms 350 Baths 


Rates: 
$2.50 per Day and Up 
Popular Priced 
CAFE AND GRILL 








Be Your Own 
Landlord in 1929 


Call or write for a copy of our inter- 
esting booklet describing our attractive 
farms of 40 acres and up on the Mar- 
bury Plateau in Autauga County, the 
home of watermelons, strawberries, 
pecans, corn, vetch, soybeans. any 
with homes already built are being of- 


easy terms. 
Progressive Alabama farmers have 
already bought more than $25,000 worth 
of these farms. 


HOMESTEAD LAND CO. 
301 Jackson Bldg. Birmingham, Ala. 





fered at very reasonable prices and on » 











Of SPRING LAKE FARMS} 


REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE 
Springville Road—near Birmingham 
See Our Exhibit at the Fair or See Our Herd of 250 
Registered Jerseys at the Farm 


BULL CALVES FOR SALE 















Write or Call for Our Booklet 


| “Electricity Serves the Farm” 


Copy Free to Those Interested in 


Electrical 


ALABAMA POWER CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Farming 











New Extension Workers 


M&S Dorothy D. Dean becomes spe- 
cialist in clothing and handicraft for 
the extension service of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute with headquarters 
at Auburn. She will 
work in codperation 
with the county home 
demonstration 
agents and also 
farm women and 
girls who codper- 
ate with the county 
agents. 

Announcement of 

NELL PICKENS this appointment was 
made by Miss Helen Johnston, chairman, 
state committee on home demonstration 
work. At the same time she announced 
that Miss Nell Pickens was being trans- 
ferred from the position of clothing spe- 
cialist to that of home management, a new 
project. Miss Helen Kennedy, nutrition 
specialist, broadened her field of work to 
include foods and nutrition and food 
preservation. 

On August 31 Miss Isadora Williams 
resigned as home industries specialist to 
become county home demonstration agent 
at Henderson, Ky. 

Miss Dean, the only addition to the 
personnel, is a Tennesseean. She is an 
alumna of Peabody College, Nashville, 
where she specialized in clothing. For five 
years she was a successful home demon- 
stration agent in North Carolina and 
for two years she was head of the cloth- 
ing department at the East Carolina 
Teachers’ College at Greenville, N. C. 
She spent the summer of 1928 as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute teaching clothing, handi- 
craft, and home demonstration methods. 

These changes were recommended by 
Miss Johnston to enlarge the overhead 
staff and to add new lines of service for 
the benefit of the county home demon- 
stration agents and also the farm women 
and girls of Alabama. 





New Testing Association 


HE Gulf Coast Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation was organized recently with 
35 dairymen owning approximately 1,000 
cows and living in Mobile and Baldwin 
counties. _L. H. Stinnett, in charge of 
cow testing work at Auburn, worked with 
County Agents S. H. Gibbons, of Bald- 
win, and W. C. Vail, of Mobile. John 
Comer, a recent graduate of Auburn, is 
tester. 

The new association will operate on a 
60-day plan; that is, tests will be made 
bi-monthly. Leading dairymen of these 
two counties are members of the new 
association. Jim VanAntwerp, of Mo- 
bile, is president. 

This makes the fourth association of 
this kind for Alabama. Three others 
have ‘monthly tests, making a total of 
seven associations for the state. About 
6,500 cows will be tested during the year. 


American Poultrymen to Meet at 
Auburn 


HE 1929 convention of the American 
Poultry Science Association will be 
held at Auburn, Ala. A decision to meet 
in Auburn was made at the recent con- 
vention of the association in La Fayette, 
Ind. Alabama was represented by Prof. 
John E. Ivey, head of the poultry divis- 
ion at Auburn, and G. A. Trollope, ex- 
tension poultryman. They extended’ an 
invitation in person. President Bradford 
Knapp, Prof. L. N. Duncan, and others 
wired invitations. 

The association is composed of men and 











women engaged in instruction and inves- 
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American Poultrymen to Meet at Auburn in 1929 
By P. O. DAVIS, 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


tigation and extension poultry workers, 
It covers the United States and Canada, 
Forty-one states and every province of 
Canada were represented at the Indiang 
meeting. : 


Prof. Ivey was elected first vice-presj.’ 


dent of the association. In addition he 
was made president of the American 
Record of Performance Council and 
chairman of the extension program com. 
mittee for the fourth World’s Poultry 
Congress to be held in London, England, 
1930. Decision of the association to meet 
in Auburn was a. recognition of the out- 
standing poultry work being done at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute and the out- 


standing poultry developments throughout . hs 


the state. It will be the second con- 
vention of the association in the South, 
The first. was held at Raleigh, N. C., in 
1924. 


New Livestock Specialist 


R. R. S. Sugg, of the College of 
Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Poly- 


technic Institute, Auburn, is the new live- * 


stock specialist for the Alabama Exten- 
sion Service. He has 
been employed joint- 
ly by the extension 
service of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic 
Institute and _ the 
Montgomery Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 

In announcing his 
appointment Prof, 
L. N. Duncan, di- 
rector, extension 
service, said that the action was taken in 
response to a request from business men, 
farmers, and county agents of the Black 
Belt who are seeking to make that a 
prosperous livestock center. Although he 
will give attention to all kinds of live- 
stock, special attention is now being given 
to sheep with a view to establishing a 
big and profitable sheep industry in the 
Black Belt. 

Dr. Sugg will make Montgomery his 
headquarters in order to be more acces- 
sible to farmers in that section. 


ISTATE CHAMPION COW MAKES) 
| GOLD MEDAL | 


er purebred Jersey cow, Friendship’s 
Ouija, owned by King Pharr of 
Catherine, Ala., has completed her fourth 
official production test with a Gold 
Medal record, according to a recent re- 
port of the American Jersey Cattle Club. 
In this test which was started when she 
was 6 years and 5 months of age 
Friendship’s Ouija produced 646.47 





R. 8. SUGG 








pounds of butterfat and 12,220 pounds of. 4 
For three successive « 


milk in 305 days. 
months of this test her yield was above 


72 pounds of butterfat. per month. Her . 
milk averaged 5.29 per cent butterfat for. - 


the ten months and she was with calf 
223 days of this time, qualifying for a 


Gold Medal awarded by the American . 


Jersey Cattle Club. 


When tested as a two-year-old this ae 


Gold Medal cow produced 491.26 pounds 


of butterfat and 9,326 pounds of milk | 


At four years of age she yielded 611.6 
pounds of butterfat and 12,482 pounds of 
milk in 365 days. 


this age class. 
when she was 5 years and 3 months of 
age and in this test she produced 605.20 
pounds of butterfat and 12,336 pounds of 
milk in 365 days. 
ship’s Ouija is Jap Sayda’s Baron, 


her dam is Pannonia of Friendship, 2 


cow which has three Gold Medals to her 


credit all of which she won when she _ 


was in mature form. da 














This is the highest ~~ 
record in the state that-has been made im 
Her third test was started _ 






The sire of Friend- 
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’ waterworks,” said Lee. 
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T CHRISTMAS NEAR, DESERT 
TRAVELERS VISIT ZINDER 


(Continued from page 21) 

the globe there may be found an Ameri- 
can missionary holding at least one feeble 
light. 

Certainly, wherever we have been so 
far, in the deepest jungles of the Dark 
Continent and on.the blazing plains of 
the desert we have found those intrepid, 
resourceful altruists working among the 
blacks. They find him in an astounding 
stupid ignorance, his body rotting away 
from disease, and his mind tortured with 
the fears of his pagan or Mohammedan 
‘superstitions. They bring him medicine, 
education, and the peace of the Christian 
religion. I used to drop a few pennies 
now and then into the “missionary box” 
at home—I. wish they had been dollars, 
now. 

Our missionary friend, Mr. Lee, bus- 
tied us into his great rambling house, 
fuilt of baked mud blocks laid up in 
mortar like building stones. 

“This is just like all the Zinder 
houses,” he explained. “Walls three or 
four feet thick and high ceilings. Got 








to keep as cool as we can here—and then “ 


it's plenty hot.” 


RASS mats hung down over every 
window and door to keep out the 
brilliant heat of the sun, reflected as it 
is from the eternal sand. A thick-walled, 
wide veranda, also with mats suspended 
over every door and window, completely 


* surrounded the house to insulate it still 


further from the shimmering desert 
heat. 

“We sleep up on the roof,” explained 
our host. “It’s fine up there after the 
sun’s gone down. Put on your colored 
goggles and let’s go up and look at 
Zinder.” 

“Now, that must be the fort,” said 
Jim. “I’d expected to see only a grim 
tow of guns sticking out above the flat 
roof, and a hangman’s gallows on the 
parapet, and—look there. What’s that 
on the roof?” He took off his goggles 
and shaded his eyes. “It’s a suit of lady's 
undies hanging on the line!” 

“And I suppose that all you expected 
to see in the white sand dunes about the 
fortress were a few bleached bones,” 
grinned Lee. “Or the carcasses of 
horses, and of men dead from the terri- 
ble desert thirst, their tongues swallowed 
and their hands clutching a torn and 
empty water skin.” 

Instead, there was a scattering of neat, 
baked-mud houses, and even a few green 
trees. Carefully watered by hand the 


. trees were, it is true, and not as many 


as in the most miserable little town -of 
the same size in America, but green trees 
nevertheless. “And you can buy grocer- 
ies and gasoline at that little French 
canteen down there,” Lee added. 

: A long file of. ragged blacks in heavy 
fon chains clanked through the sand 
beneath our wall. “There’s the Zinder 
“Prisoners.” A 
black guard in tattered uniform and the 
short French cavalry carbine slung about 
his shoulders marched on either side. 


WE WATCHED the dusty, sweating 
miserables for a moment from our 
roof. They were carrying water on their 
naked shoulders in huge earthen pots 
and watering the trees beside the street. 
worked singly, their bare ankles 
fettered together with a short, thick 
chain that looked as hot as the sand in 
Which it dragged. Some carried in one 
hand the heavy iron ball chained to their 
ankle or their waist while they steadied 
their water pot with the other. 
Some of the poor devils were shackled 
ther in pairs, a heavy chain forged 
fo an iron ring about their necks. When 
One stooped to empty his water pot his 
chainmate had to stoop as well. The 
Mm was so short that one could not 
upon the ground, or lie down or 


And without his partner doing the same. 


“oa 


“The French have hit upon the rather 
clever idea of chaining a lifer with a 
prisoner who has only a short time yet 
to serve,” Lee explained. “The theory 
is that the short termer won’t risk his 
early release by codperating with the 
lifer in an attempt to escape. And when 
two men are chained together by the 
necks they are about like a pair of Siam- 
ese twins in the amount of codperation 
that is necessary. in whatever they do.” 


(} THIS motorcycle trip of ours 
across Africa, Jim always had 
wanted to go north of Lake Chad, up 
in the edge of the Sahara Desert where 
everyone in Nigeria told us we. couldn't 
go and that was the route we finally de- 
cided to take. 

We left: Zinder the day before Christ- 
mas. The road was fairly good and we 
made about sixty miles by dark. 

Christmas Eve. That night my 
wife and family at home were prob- 
ably gathered about a tinseled Christmas 
tree in their snowbound home in Ne- 
braska: They were singing Christmas 
carols and thinking, of the three wise 
men of the East, and two unwise:men as 


well, trekking a starlit desert far away.: 


Before he went to sleep, Jim recited :— 


“’Twas the night before Christmas, 
And all through the desert, 
Not a creature was stirring, 
Not even a mouse.” 


We had hung up our stocking that 
Christmas Eve, partly in honor of the 
occasion and partly to keep out any 
black scorpions which might crawl in- 
side to nest. The next morning mine was 
full of sand burrs—left there, I think, 
by some red-haired Santa Claus. 

About noon, that boiling Christmas 
Day, we reached the little French fort 
Goure, about a hundred miles from Zin- 
der. Of all the lonely places in the 
earth I’d ever seen—up to that time— 
this pitiful little military pariah was the 
worst. And this was Christmas Day in 
the morning! 

On top of a barren dune the graceless, 
flat-topped fort slouched within its walls 
like a hat crushed on a bald and sun- 
burned head. A black soldier slept in 
the sand before the gate. The firing 
niches at intervals along the wall were 
crumbling at the corners. Even the sen- 
try boxes and the lookout tower on the 
farther side were all. untenanted. But 
there, on the flag-pole above the gate, 
the French Tricolor, fading in the desert 
sun, proclaimed that it was Christmas 
Day in the morning. 

Two Frenchmen lived alone in this 
military hermitage, far from the crowd, 
indeed, but close, eternally close, to the 
maddening solitude. One had lain ill for 
weeks, The other wished us a Merry 
Christmas—and then advised us that we 
had taken the wrong trail and would 
have to return to the fork in the road, 
forty miles back! 

“Mais restez ici,” he insisted, “pour 
le grand Christmas diner ce soir.” The 
prospects of his “grand” Christmas din- 
ner were more inviting than the prospect 
of pushing our heavily-loaded motorcy- 
cles up those same forty miles of sand 
hills we had just skidded down. 


“You're on, old timer,” said Jim. “And 
I hope you don’t mean maybe.” I transla- 
ted into French Jim’s enthusiastic accep- 
tance of the “grand dinner” and assured 
the young gendarme that my partner had 
said that we really should push on but 
if monsieur wouldn’t go to any trouble 
for us we believed we'd stay after all. 


That was our Christmas Day, and thus 
was our Christmas dinner. It was 
“grand” all right, and I am sure that if 
our families at home tried to wish some 
of their Christmas goose or. cranberry 
sauce to the two unwise men of the desert 
that night, it met a turkey wishbone com- 
ing back. If that hospitable French sol- 
dier’s only desire was to feel that his 
American visitors had all they wanted to 
eat that night I’m sure we all three went 
to bed well satisfied. 











keeps gums 
| healthy 
and teeth alive 














EGLECTED gums pull 
away from the teeth. 
They soften and soon become 
a favorite breeding ground for 
such insidious troubles as Pyor- 
thea, Gingivitis, and Trench 
Mouth—enemies of good health. 
As your dentist will tell you, to 
keep gums firm and free from 
infection, you ‘must brush and 
massage them. 
First thing in the morning and 
the last thing at night, massage 
_your gums with Forhan’s for the 
Gums. Just apply For- 
han’s to the index finger 
and thumb. Rub upper 
and lower gums both in- 
side and out, rub the roof 
of the mouth until you 
feel the exhilarating glow 
that comes with increased 
circulation. Directions 
are in booklet that comes 
with each tube. 





Don’t Be Among 
The Unlucky 4 out of § 


Protect health against 
the grim foe that strikes 


Daily Massaging 
with Forhan’s 














thousands younger, dread Pyor- 
rhea. Use Forhan’s as a massage, 
as a dentifrice. 

It cleans teeth and restores 
their natural whiteness. It pro- 
tects them against acids which 
cause decay. 

* And in addition, it helps to 
firm gums and keep them youth- 
ful and sound. This dentifrice, 
the formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D. D. S., is compounded with 

Forhan’s Astringent 

used by dentists in the 

treatment of Pyorrhea. 

Don’t wait for warn- 

ing signs, for gums to 
bleed and recede from 

teeth, forteeth to loosen 
in their sockets. Begin 
using Forhan’s for the 

Gums, today. At all 

druggists, 35c and 60c. 

If your druggist has 
none in stock write us 
for free trial tube. 


Formula of 
R. J. Forban, D. D. S. 








4 out of 5 after forty and 





Forhan Company, New York 





Forhan’s for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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tising columns. 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE, 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatis- | 
factory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will 
refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on 
any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adver- 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses 
and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Dallas, Texas 


If in 


Memphis, Tenn. 














Insist on the 
White Carton 


ed liniment, coun- 
ter-irritant or blister, 
or veterinary and 








































WANTED! 
500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience_required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
estaprices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ical wieigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness. White people wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 
1-18 PGF, TENN. 
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The Enclosed 
Engine 
that Oils Itself 


Economical Power 
for the Smaller Jobs 


You can’t afford to be without John Deere Engine 
power when you consider its low cost. 
day will keep it going from one job to another, doing 
tedious work in less time, at less cost and more effi- 
ciently than it can be done by hand. 

Pumping, churning, separating, grinding, washing are 
only a few of the jobs you can profitably turn over toa 


John Deere Engine. 


You will like the way the John Deere is built 
.....it has no bothersome grease cups or sight- 
feed oilers to fill and watch. This engine is oiled 
automatically within a dust-proof case which 
houses all of the important working parts. 

How much more convenient is such an engine 
to operate..... how much cleaner to work around 
how much longer it will last to continue to 


produce low-cost power! 


Your needs may require more than one John 
You can get John Deere 


Deere on your farm. 
Engines in 1}-, 3- and 6-H. P. sizes. 







A few cents a 





See your John Deere dealer and fopess these 





easy-starting 
Engines. 
A POSTCARD WILL BRING FREE 
BOOKLET 
fully illustrating and describing this com- 
line of nes, including the pu: 


outfit. Write John Deere, Moline, 
and ask for free booklet CW- 435 


HE TRADE 


iy. 
sands of these outfits in prof- 
itable 











MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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If You Need 
a Pumping Outfit 


ou will find the John 
re 1-1/2-H. P. and 
t-Drive Pump Jack un- 

oe ony DE poset No 
ts, chains or ex; rs 
—takes little sommadiiines 
dane automaticall Thou- 


























SEND FOR 
THIS 


scenes, 





FREE! 


FREE PAINT BOX SET 


Cleth covered, in assorted colors and em- 
bossed on both sides with pictures of circus 
Contains 16 articles which include 6 
Tintola Colored Crayons, an 8-inch ruler and 
a removable metal paint box containing 8 
colors and a brush. 


This is the most attractive gift 
te have ever 
and 

The Paint Box Set will be mailed FREE OF 
CHARGE, POSTAGE PREPAID, to anyone 


sending us $2 to pay. for a four- 
scription to THE P 


ER. If you 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will 
be refunded when the subscription expires. 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 


Birmingham, Ala. 


offered our boys 


ar sub- 
OGRESSIVE FARM- 
are not satisfied with THE 








The Progressive Farmer, 
RA 











THOROUGHBRED, WORTH 


& KEITH HATS 


$5.00 buys all the style and 
lots of quality. $6.00 to $8.00 
buys style plus more quality. 
In all popular colors. 

Made in one big factory. Sold 
and. distributed through two 


big organizations. 

















| DOSING POULTRY FAILS TO | 
ERADICATE. VERMIN 


M&S Y farmers and poultrymen have 
believed it possible that certain 
chemicals administered as medicine or 
mixed with feed or water may protect 
their animals from external parasites. Ig- 
norant and unscrupulous dealers, par- 
ticularly in the poultry business, have 
played on this belief. The prevailing idea 
is that the material is taken up by the 
blood and then excreted on the surface. 
Many believe that the parasites are eith- 
er poisoned in this way, or else that a 
condition is induced which makes the 
fowl displeasing to its parasites and 
causes them to leave. Vendors of nos- 
trums have sold liquids, tablets and pow- 
ders for use in this way. The insecti- 
cide authorities in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture have issued 
warnings against these remedies, and in 
many cases have forced the makers to 
cease advertising and selling the frauds. 

In Technical Bulletin 60-T, Ineffec- 
tiveness of Internal Medication of Poul- 
try for the Control of External Para- 
sites, just off the press, departmental in- 
vestigators give the results of experi- 
ments on which they based their opposi- 
tion to this fakery. In approximately 
50 tests of the preparations advertised 
none showed any indication of value 
against the common external parasites 
with which the hens were infested. Lice 
and mites thrived and multiplied as they 
might have been expected to do if the 
“medicine” had not been administered. 
These tests were the basis of the cam- 
paign against the fakers. 





In addition, the department carried out 
tests with a considerable number of other 
chemicals in addition to those revealed 
by analysis of these “vermin eradica- 
tors.” Chemicals tested included mag- 
nesium sulphate or Epsom salts, sodium 
carbonate, napthalene, calcium thiosul- 
phate, calcium sulphide, magnesium ox- 
ide, sodium sulphate, potassium nitrate, 
ferric oxide, ferric sulphate, ferrous sul- 
phate, potassium tellurate, potassium tel- 
lurite, diethyl diselinide, sodium nitrate, 
tartar emetic, potassium iodide, sul- 
phur flowers, capsicum, gentian, gin- 
ger, fenugreek, garlic, camphor, pow- 
dered tobacco, quinine, nux vomica, and 
others. 

In no case was there conclusive evi- 
dence of any benefit from dosage. The 
ticks, lice, mites, and fleas were not erad- 
icated. Furthermore, there is grave dan- 
ger in giving certain internal medicants 
to the healthy fowls, as their vitality may 
be decreased to such an extent that the 
parasites find them an easier prey than 
they would have been had no doses been 
administered. 


The conclusion of the investigators is 
that “the use of internal medications 
against external parasites is detrimental 
to the poultry industry in that it not only 
involves useless expenditures but allows 
the parasites to continue their ravages 
when they might be destroyed by recog- 
nized methods.” 

Poultry raisers who desire to review 
for themselves the evidence against the 
nostrums may obtain Technical Bulletin 
60-T free, while the supply lasts, by ap- 
plying to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Editor’s Note.—This information from the 

U. S. Department of Agriculture is quite 

timely. Great quantities of these so-called 

remedies and tonics are being sold in the 

South. It is not advisable to purchase 

remedies unless put out by reliable con- 

cerns. Watch for the guaranteed adver- 
tised products in these columns. If in 
doubt about remedies, write us. 





Three-fourths of the 
value of service lies in 
giving it cheerfully and 
willingly. 
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“Just the roofing I 
have been looking for,” 
You will say when you 


Savannah, Fence & Roofing Ce. 


PF-2 Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 
Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct ae | ; 
cone Frets Paid Prices and FRE 
ROOFING AND BUILDING BOOK, 











Mexican Bean Beetles, Cu- 
cumber and Blister Beetles and 
Chicken Lice 









KILL these pests that destroy 

beans, cucumbers, can- 

taloupeg and squash. Dust with 

Cheap—1 pound makes 10 

ie pounds of effective insec- 

ticide. Safer to use than arsenics. 

Highly endorsed by agricultu- 

ral experiment stations. 

Write for booklet. 
Dealers wanted. 











Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp 
Richmond, Va. 








HERE IS A BARGAIN 
Five Years (260 issues) por S 


ae ER 


Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Ten — 
Dallas, Texas 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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| Progressive Farmer 





WE GUARANTEE Progressi 
tising reliable if in writing advert: and or 
dering goods the subscriber says: “‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer, 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction t 
us within thirty days fromt date of order, We 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of ’ 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pé- 
, however; nor this cover 
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cause buyers | should P. 
ally investigate land before 
purchasing. 
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fairy vetch. 


_ Praytor’s Miss Oxt 
Praytor & ientom, 


ber 15, 1928 


[GEORGIA WINTER LEGUME 
| CAMPAIGN | 


| 








ARIOUS agricultural agencies in 
the state of Georgia are seeking to 
the acreage devoted to winter 
Jegumes this fall with special stress be- 
ing placed on Austrian field pea and 
The Georgia Codperative 
Marketing Association is pushing these 
winter legumes among its members and 
expects to handle a number of carloads 
of seed. 
The State College of Agriculture 
fhrough its county agents and through 
icity channels is also giving empha- 
sis to these two winter legumes. The ag- 
ricultural department of the Atlantic and 
West Point Railroad and Georgia Rail- 
toad has planned a number of vetch and 
Austrian field pea- campaigns along its 
lines and is issuing special literature on 
the subject that is to be sént to a large 
gumber of farmers. The agricultural de- 


' partment of the Central of Georgia Rail- 


oad, which has been conducting demon- 
strations along its lines with excellent 
results and much interest, is planning to 
¢ontinue the work, and also to do work 
to show the effect of these winter leg- 
umes on subsequent crops. Other rail- 
goad agricultural departments operating 
in the state are also urging winter leg- 
umes. 

Where winter legumes are sowed in 
furrows there was much less winter dam- 
age to the stand than where sowed 
broadcast. This demonstration of how 
to protect the crops against severe win- 
ter has resulted in urgent recommenda- 
tions that these crops be sowed in drill 
or furrows. 

Farmers are also being urged not to 
fail to inoculate the seed where these 
crops have not been previously grown, 
and-from 200 to 400 pounds of super- 
phosphate (acid phosphate) per acre is 
advised where the preceding crop has not 
had a liberal application of fertilizers. 
On sandier types of soil potash is also 
advised for fertilizing the crop, about 
100 pounds of muriate of potash or its 
equivalent in other forms of potash, be- 
ing recommended. ; 

Tests conducted by the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture and the Georgia 
Experiment Station have shown that a 
good crop of Austrian field peas or vetch 
will add as much nitrogen per acre to 
the soil, as a contribution from the air, 
as is contained in 400 to 600 pounds of 
fitrate of soda. This nitrogen increase 
in the soil occurs only when the winter 
legume is turned under as a green ma- 
nure. In addition the vegetable matter 
of the crops improves the water holding 
capacity of the soil and otherwise con- 
tributes to soil improvement. Abundant 
seed of vetch and Austrian field peas at 
a reasonably low price is expected to 
stimulate interest and help to increase 
the winter legume acreage in Georgia. 


C. A. WHITTLE. 


AMA CHAMPION JERSEY| 
MILKERS | 


| 


pen newly compiled report of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club shows 
the State Champion Jersey cows for the 
Slate of Alabama to be :— 
TESTED FOR 365 DAYS 
Name of Cow and Owner fu. pound 


Y.-M. pounds pounds 
Gamboze’s Laila 10,168 
Geo. Tribble, Birmingham. 








Tad’s Pallas 5th 2-1 10,417 
. E. Dunaway, Orrville. 
‘Countess M.’s Valentine 24 
King Pharr, Catherine. 
You'll Do’s Daisy B.’s Irene.... 3- 5 13,981 
Robt. Jemison, jr., Birmingham 


11,135 


10,553 
12,482 
10,770 
14,641 


FOR 305 DAYS 
1-11 7,843 
» Mobile. 
2 


sé. gaeat 


Avon's Raleigh’s Lass - 8 10,085 
The Ames Farms, Mobile. 
Susanna Pearl 10,309 522.24 

VanAntwerp’s Drug Corp., Inc. 

Gold_Hill’s Test 3- 9,601 536.46 
P. H. Graham, Prattville. 

Lookout Countess Matilda 
King Pharr, Catherine. 

Friendship’s Fountain 
King Pharr, Catherine. 

Coquette’s Rosebud 
King Pharr, Catherine. 


| THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


| 


10,395 574.03 
10,413 648.72 
12,097 674.04 








Do Inefficients Remain on the 
Farm? 


I NOTICE in your August 25 issue 
on page 4, “Editorial Opinion,” that 
you say, or believe, that the inefficients 
remain on the farm. I was surprised to 
know that The Progressive Farmer 
would think so. 

I agree that there are too many ineffi- 
cient farmers that manage to remain on 
the farm but they are not getting any- 
where or helping anybody to get any- 
where. 

I believe the efficients make mistakes 
and have crop failures sometimes, but 
they soon readjust themselves, change 
methods, press on and carry on and are 
soon on their feet again. 


I don’t think you could call quitters 
efficients. Imagine if you can the ineffi- 
cient one-third living in the country on 
farms producing enough to feed and 
clothe the efficient two-thirds living in 
cities and towns, and themselves too. I 
can’t. 

I believe if only the inefficients re- 
mained on the farm, Uncle Sam would 
have had a serious food shortage long 
before now. J. F. GOODSON, 

Jefferson County, Ga. 


| ELEVEN HOGS BRING $279 | 


OL. J. J. Hill, of Pelham, Georgia, 

recently sold 11 head of November 
pigs for 11 cents a pound resulting in a 
check for $279 for the lot. Swift & Co., 
on receiving the hogs, stated that owing 
to their quality and finish this lot de- 
served a premium over the average run 
of hogs now coming in. 

When interviewed Colonel Hill said 
that this particular lot was farrowed in 
November and fed on home-grown feed. 
He did not buy any feed for them, not 
even tankage or charcoal. 

The program under which Colonel Hill 
raised these hogs consists of a permanent 
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pasture of lespedeza and carpet grass 
supplemented by the feeding of a little 
corn. Inthe spring his hogs graze on green 
oats and later on the ripe oats followed 
by early corn and field peas, and for those 
still under No. 1 im size he has a field 
of Spanish peanuts which brings them 
up to 165 pounds and better ‘in a hurry. 
This is a system practicable for every 
farmer and contemplates only home- 
grown feed available at such, times that 
the hogs may be finished before October 
15, thus getting on the early high price 
market. 


Hogs are destined to bring good prices 
during the next two years, and since 
melons and tobacco have brought such 
low prices with the prospect of peanuts 
and cotton doing just as bad, there is 
bound to be a great renewal of interest 
in growing hogs throughout this South- 
west Georgia section. 


The secret of making money out of 
hogs is to grow a system of grazing that 
will finish them in the. early fall and early 
spring, and to do so effectively the hogs 
must be kept growing through the sum- 
mer on successive grazing crops. 


E. P. DREXEL, 
County Agent, Mitchell County, Ga. 








Planning 


Fall 


Construction? 


The new Structograph 
will make your Work 
quicker and easier 


Improved and enlarged—the new 
edition of the Lehigh Farm Book of 
Structographs will save both time 
and money in the building of con- 
crete additions to your farm this 
Fall. No other book ever published 
has so simplified concrete construc- 
tion. Here is the reason: 


The book is made up principally 
of pictures—300 pictures, taken on 
actual jobs— pictures that show at a 
glance the how and why of concrete 
building operations that would take 
pages to describe. 


There are some descriptions, some 
directions—just enough to make 
each step in construction perfectly 
clear to even the most inexperi- 
enced concrete worker. 


A few of the scenes of one par- 
ticular job are shown on this page. 
There are many other pictures of 
this one job alone. Following is a 
partial list of the subjects this book 
describes. As you glance through 
this list you will probably discover 
improvements that you have wanted 
to build for a long time—see how 
this book describes their construc- 
tion. 


Foundations and walls, poultry 
house floors, dairy barn floors, hog 
houses, storage cellars, garages, 
walks and steps, fence posts, ma- 
nure pits, corn cribs, septic tanks, 
barn entranceways, tobacco curing 
barns, milk houses and making 
concrete. 


Tamping earth and rock fill prior 
to placing poultry house floor 
“of concf%te. 


A free copy of this new edition of 
Structographs will be gladly sent to you 
on receipt of the coupon below. 

% * * 


For permanent concrete construc- 
tion you need a cement that is 
uniform, dependable. Uniform de- 
pendability has made Lehigh Ce- 
ment the largest selling single brand 
in the world. There is a Lehigh 
dealer near you with a ready and 
adequate supply. Look for the blue- 
and-white “Lehigh Cement”’ sign. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


Allentown, Pa., Chicago, Ill.—Other officesin 
principal cities throughout the United States. 


LEHIGH 


LEHIGH 


| a Be 


MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 


Be. be 

Placing layer of concrete over 

felt roofing paper. Paper elimi- 
nates dampness. 





* Completed house floor 
awaiting erection of super- 
structure. 


Free! 
Mail this coupon 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
Box 3-I, Allentown, Pa. 

Please send me without cost or ob- 
ligation, a copy of the new Lehigh 
Farm Book of Structographs. 


Name___ 
Route 
P.O. 
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CASH WITH ORDER _ ie oA 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. ss J 


Exchange] by B 
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Exc B ‘department, 
rates. oy advertisement for four weeks will cost 





State plainty geseaia-Alebamy. . 
what editions you Carolinas-Wirsinis, 
wish to use. Mississippi Valley. . 


All four editions... 








Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 









a word. We have no ~-— 
four a what one week would cost, 
——- 





: Farmers Exchange— 
Gs. Ala., and Fla... 6 cents per word 
Texas and 8. Okla... 6 cents per word 
N. C., 8. C., and 8 cents per word 
Miss., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky. 8 cents per word 
Whole South............... 27 cents per word 

















Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 








| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


Bale-to-a¢re 
1, Louist 





Big yields, low costs is the answer. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 


Order now good fresh grown Georgia Cabbage and 
Collard plants. Shipments begin about middle of Sep- 
ane, $1 per 1 Thomasville Plant Co., Thomas- 
Vv ie, a. 








land in rich delta of Arkansas, 

est prices, terms like rent; also share crop and 
rent propositions, Hurry for 1929. Write Southern 
Alluvial Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. 


ALABAMA 





Plant Fall Gardens.—Cabbage plants, leaa.ng vari- 
eties, express: 3,000, $4. Parcel post: 1,000, ; 
$1.25. hite Onions later. Delivery guaranteed. Get 
quemity prices. Sewell Company, Carrizo Springs, 
exas. 





Wanted.—A farm of 40 acres or more in Jefferson 
Alabama. W. D. Sims, 1904 North 6th Ave., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Twelve hundred acres; ten year lease. Every acre 
suitable for agriculture or pasturage; two 
acres river bottom. One dollar an acre annually, half 
in advance, balance first October. Fine opportunity 
for farming and stock raising. For further particulars 
write _ Brewer, Lower Peachtree, A 


Bargain.—800 acres rich, improved river land, 3 
miles wy limits 65,000 ulation. Large, modern 
dairy, concrete silo, implements, stock. Flowing wells 

ped through buildings, Plenty cheap labor. Clear 

7,000, 1928. All milk quickly delivered 50c gallon 
wholesale. Corn, 125 bushels acre; a. 6 tons; won- 











derful winter clover pasture. $58,000; terms. Also 
sell part. W. V. Thompson, Girard, Ala. 
MISSISSIPPI 





80 acres good level land from under overflow; no 
waste acres. 70 in cultivation; 10 in woods pasture of 
timber. Convenient to school and churches. Two 
uses, barns and wells. $2,500; part cash, balance on 
terms if desired. M. .B. Lee, Rt. 1, Corinth, Miss. 


sr TEXAS 


Profitable farm homes in the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley of Texas easily secured in tracts of any size. Grape- 
fruit and winter vegetables, poultry, hogs, dairying. 
la Close to markets, schools, 











Cabbage plants and Collard plants now ready, All 
leading varieties. Prices by parcel post, postpaid: 
500 for $1.10; 1,000 for $2. By express, any quantity, 
$1 per 1,000. ‘Order now. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Real frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants. Grown 
on top of Lookout Mountain; free of disease and inne 
Leading varieties, Prices: 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.50. 

no money; pay the postman; we know our plants 
are good and we're not afraid for you to be the judge. 
Now rea Sand Mountain Plant Company, Mentone, 


Ala. 
STRAWBERRY 


Strawberry plants, $2 thousand. Peach Trees, 5c. 
Let us quote you. Catalogue free. Salesmen wanted. 
Write Baker Nursery, Higginson, Ark. 


Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondyke, Missionary, 














MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


The Progressive 
KODAK FINISHING 








Hardy Alfalfa seed, 87.; 20 p per bushel; Sweet Clover 





Trial Offer.—¥irst film developed, 6 prin 
largement, 25¢ silver. Superior Photo D 

















$4. Both test 95% pure. Return seed if not satis- 
factory. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
AN GS Ladies’ hand made linen Handkerchiefs, §9 mae 
POULTRY D EG each. Mrs. V. M. Malone, Cedar Bluff, Migs . 
ee 
Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and en me by mail. PATENTS 
P. O. Birmingham, Inventions commercialized. Patented or 


Best work and service. 
Ala. 


BABY CHICKS 


Accredited chicks, 6c up. 12 best varieties. Big, 
quick maturing money makers. Free catalog. h 
arms, Box 541, Clinton, Mo. 

Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; leading breeds 


$6.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. Chicks 
guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. 


Gafner’s quality chicks from state accredited flocks 
will please you. Barred Rocks, Reds and White Leg- 

















Write Adam Fisher Mfg. 
Missouri. 


Co., 545 Enright, St. 


PECANS a 
Pecan Culture.—All phases b cape. 
ican Nut Journal, Rochester. ne. 200, Amer 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES al 














Let . Mr. el help you qualify for a . 
job; $125-$250 month: Write. Ozment “ae 
Bureau, 225, st. Louts, Mo. 





writer free or installments if desired. 


Learn Shorthand at home during spare time, ‘an 
Pr Meta Be 
iness College, Sandersville, Ga. 





horns. Write for prices. Garner’s Hatchery, Phil 
Campbell, Ala. 
Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpi 
100, $9; heavy mixed $8. Prepaid in spostes large 
overheating; live delivery. Ozark Farms, 


box xes, no 
Westphalia, Mo. 

Sullivan ‘Chicks. —Supreme quality, state accredited 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Leghorns. Write 
for lowest prices entire year. 1 books order. Yes, 
we ship c.o.d, Quality Farms, Box 201, Wellsville, 


Missouri. 
LEGHORNS 
For Sale.—100 White Leghorn pullets, just begin- 
ning to lay. Bred from heavy laying hens; $1.50 each. 
D. Jewell, Foley, Ala. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 














SPRAY MATERIALS zn: 





























Parks’ strain Barred Rocks; registered permit 28C35. 





Best selected eggs, $6 per hundr Choice spring 
cockerels, $3 each. Mamie Roach, Daisy, le 
WYANDOTTES 





Improve your flock with a Jersild’s Invincible Strain 
White Wyandotte cockerel. Also pens, hens and pul- 
lets. Catalog free. Peter Jersild, Foley, Ala. 


LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 
Registered Berkshires. Tendie Mills, 
Tenn. 











Middleton, 





Excelsior. 10 million ready for October and N 
delivery. $2.50 per 1, cash with order. W. H. 
Nichols, Bald Knob, Ark, 


Free.— Big ~ descriptive ‘catalog in colors of Thomas 
purebred Strawberry plants. Grower of quality Straw- 
berry plants since 1890. Thomas, Strawberry Plant 
Man, Dept. 48, Anna, Illinois. 





ESSEX 


Big type Black Essex pigs, either sex, $10 each with 
pedigree. Satisfaction guaranteed. B. F. Murphy, 
a. 


Sandersville, 
HAMPSHIRES 











NURSERY STOCK 





Hampshires.—Boars of service age and younger; 
88. 


spring gilts. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Mi 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, . 25, Concord, Ga. oO. I. C. 
0. I. C. hogs, all ages. W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 




















churches. imate, modern highways. For in- pogt : 

formation address American Rio Grande Land & Ir-  corg — Dax a om wanted. Con POLAND-CHINAS 
rigation Company, Dept. 101, Mercedes, Texas, : - a. - : ~“asaa poland Ons WD. Wika wan: 
Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans end have an pott ‘ola nas. anks, Ram- 

income for life. Early bearing trees; heavy yields. hurst, Ga. 

PLANTS Send for free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- Overstocked on big bone Poland Chinas. Corn bread 

ton, Miss. prices. J. N. Morrow, Aliceville, Ala. 
Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties. Arrange fall plant- ale rin 
. 8. ing now. Beautiful ornamental shrubs, evergreens. een Tyee ye a Tyee aes service 


Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and lies 
Best work and service. P. 0. Box 71, Birmi 





Peach and Apple Trees, $5 per 100 and up. Fruits, 
ornamental trees, vines. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 
208, Cleveland, Tenn. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO--TOMATO 











Plants. ~—eenene and Collard: $1, 1,000. Quitman 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 
Fall Plants.—Cabbage and_ Collards: 200, 60c; 500, 


$1; 1,000, 

Georgia, 
Cabbage and Collard plants: 1,000, $1.  ‘‘Satisfac- 

tien, pet excuses. Interstate Plant Co., Thomasville, 
eorgia 


$1.75; postpaid. Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, 





See our catalog before you buy. Bolling Farms Nur- 
series, Bolling, Ala 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





Peach and Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 per 100 and up. 
Complete assortment fruits, berries, vines, ornamental 
vines, shrubs, evergreens. Catalog in colors 


free, Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 


SEEDS 


Dairymen and farmers, winter pastures will improve 
your animals and save feed. intergreen Mixtures 
the best, easily started at low cost. Write R. A. 
Brown, Montezuma, Ga. 











Millions field grown Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. [deal Plant Company, Franklin, 
Virginia. 

Barly Cabbage plants now ready, $1 thousand, ex- 
press or parcel post collect. Guarantee Plant Co., 
Ty Ty, Ga. 

Cabbage, Tomato, Collard plants, postpaid: 
cents; 500, 75 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 








250, 50 
R. O. 


CABBAGE 


To close estate, are offering for sale 130 head reg- 
istered Angus. Sanford & Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 


HEREFORDS 


Polled Herefords.—Registered heifers of breeding age; 
also two bull calves ry bred. 8S. L. Stokes, Beech- 
hirst Farm, Ashland City, 

JERSEYS 


Jerseys.—12 high grade Jerse ws; one DeLaval 
Cream Separator. Van Collins, *Gallion, Ala. 




















Buchanan's Paradichlorobenzene.— Kills "tres 
borers. Pound 60c; 5 pounds $2.25; postpaid. Buchan. 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn, 

SEED PANS 7 

Coop Seed Pans save more lespedeza —_. . 
size, $14.50; 5 foot, $15, Prompt shipme: 

Craddock Co., Hw mbolat, Tenn 
TOBACCO “ye 

Homespun Chewing and Smoking Tobacco: 5 in 
5; be pounds $2.25; 20 pounds $4. U nited Doan 
Wing Ky. 

‘ Bs ( . +e cco. —Chew1 ving, , 5s weet ved, $1.25; 

ng, a rece Pipe 

Farmers ‘= Cs, Paducale 








= ag Postpaid.—Guarant eo mellow red 
chewing: 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75; best smoking, 
pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 

Leaf Tobaceo.—Three years old. Chewing, 5 
$1.25; smoking, 5 pounds $1. Fine free. Pay 


¥E 





zi 











received. Codperative Growers, Elva, Ky. 

Guaranteed Homespun ae olay ewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, no Pipe free. Pay 
postman. United Yoube "pcre ll, Ky. 

Toba Se pongata good red leaf. Jutcy 
chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; ‘ gpounae — Smoking 
20c. Homer Prince, 

Best Red Leaf, mild an — =a sie 
— $2.60; ten pounds mellow smoking, $1.50; 

y postage. I appreciate ness, guara satiolor, 
i, 0. D. Collier Pool, Tenn. _ Relen 


Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; 


TREE KILLER 


Bo-K 7 - 4 «3 kill 50 trees, $1. 
50 quarts, $1. Ko Co., Jonestown, 


| WANT TO BUY | 


Old postage stamps wanted on envelopes used before 
1880. Highest prices paid. Frank H. Jones, 153 
Rowe St., Auburndale, Mass. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Wanted.—Position in charge dairy herd or as cw 
tester. Address ‘‘Elton,’’ Box 4, Scotts Hill, N. 7c 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to 
ville. Let us —_ you to be an expert au 
mechanic and a_good job for you, The cost t 
you is small. No Negroes taken. For booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville 








O-Ko to make 
Miss, 




















| AGENTS WANTED =| 








Fruit Trees for Sale. wanted. 
DOGS surerin, Boot. Comend Ge. — 
Trial. H-6, Dixie Kennels, ‘case. Toilet firtichee, base ae 


Hunting hounds cheap. 
Herrick, Ill. 





Cabbage Seeds Now Ready.—Special wholesale prices 
to plant growers. $1 per pound; 25 pounds $21.25; 100 
pounds $75. Bags free. Wholesale Plant & Seed Co., 


Waycross, Ga. 
CLOVER 


Wanted.—Crimson — seed in chaff. 








Pickens 





C.o.d, Cabbage, Collard, Onien, Tomato plants: 500, 
T5e; 1,000, $1.25, Sexton Co., Royston, Ga.; Valley 
Head, Ala.; Valdosta, Ga. 


Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Cabbage plants now ready. 
Postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, -75. Express collect, $1 
thousand, Tifton Potato Co.. Tifton, Ga. 

Cabbage and Collard plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Batistaction or refund. 

‘ompany, Raleigh, Cc. 








Write* Raleigh Plant 


Men Wa nted 








es pe 


Nashville Auto College, Dest. 33itebtlie, Teun 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 

















Phillips, Bear Creek, 
COTTON 


I want an agent in each community to take orders 
for my Pedigreed Seed. JAberal commissions. Write 
Robert M, Harper, Cotton Breeder, Martindale, Texas. 

e 








SUMMEROUR’S 
The Original 
HALF & HALF 
is still 


The most wonderful cotton the world has 
ever known! 


Booking season now—no deposit required. 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO. 
Box B Norcross, Ga. 


J. P. Clayton, ving. Tenn., offers trained coon- 
hound puppies, $10 pai 

Coonhounds, —_ squirrel ~ 3 and puppies, 
all kinds. D. Frazee, Burnham, 


Scotch Collie puppies, $10; tricolored, registered 
stock. George E,. Whitesel, North River, Va. 


Registered Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $15. 
Shipped c.0.d. Imer Thompson, — Elmore, Mi 


Hundred “Hunting Hounds Cheap. —tTrial. eS ~r sup- 
plies. Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, SC55, Herrick, IN. 


DOG REMEDIES 


Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Guaranteed to cure all forms 
including terrible Red ange or money refunded. 
Postpaid, one dollar. H. G. Hastings Company, 

en, Atlanta, Ga. 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 




















Get our free sample 
-, rspectaltioe. “Wonderfaliy profitable. 
RB, St. Louis 





“ee start you sTiksal a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary, Car- 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, ), Marion, Indiana. 

Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. Reats 
store prices. $15 up ox. easy. Beautiful outfit free, 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. , 481 W. Superior, Chicago, 

New household —— eo dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs less than_ brooms 
Over half profit. Harper, 205 Third St., Fairfield, 
owa. 

Big profits; steady income; our line of food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
yomete ote free. Write Linro Co., Dept, 157, & 

uis, Mo. 




















Agents $240 month. — Stropper nore blades 
sharp, good for 100 shaves. Brand new. Package 
ig he Meg ° ae, System Stropper Co., Dept: 
28 lumb 0. 





Mendets mend leaks instantly in all utensils. Pack- 
age 25c postpaid. J. L. Seckinger Co., Springfield, Ga. 

Farmers! Bring your produce to Birmingham and sell 
at Farmers and Truck Growers Terminal, 3rd Avenue 
and 25th. Street. The best market in Birmingham. 
Open day and night. 

BEAN HARVESTER 

Want everybody to know that we manufacture the 
best Soybean Harvesters in the world. The Little 
Giant, $125. The Biloxi — $150. Hardy & 
Ni . Inc., LaGrange, N. 














OATS 





From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid, Catalog Free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Bex 12, Brenham, Texas 





Grey Turf Oats; free from 


Buchanan’s Virginia 
Bushel $1.25; Fulghum, 
Tanah ‘sg,’ Memphi 


Johnson grass and wild onion. 
Appler, 95c; Texas Red 90c, 








COLLECTIONS 


Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. No 
charges “aes collected. May’s Collection Agency 











Somerset 
PEAS CORN HARVESTER 
Buchanan’s pees Peas. — New winter legume. Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
Pound l4c; 100 pounds $12, Catalogue free. Buchan- $25 with bundle tying ‘ottachasent. Free catalog show- 
an’s, Tenn. ing pictures of harvester, Process Company, Salina, 





CHICKS. C.0. <D. fe the chides 
socks segck and 6 6 weeks ston Rafe 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, :57W. ath, SC; Lexington, Ky. 








RYE 


Buchanan’s Abruzzi Rye.—Free from wild onion, cheat 
and Johnson grass. Produces most grazing. Bushel 
25. Rosen $1.50, Southern $1.45. Buchanan’s, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Kansas. 





HONEY 


Tons highest quality, best grade, 
Honey; best ever. Prices sent. 
Bartlett, Texas. 





new, delicious 
Robinson, 





VETCH 





DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


C.0.D. CHICKS—Barron or Tancred Leghorns, Parks’ 
Rocks, White Rocks, Rucker Recs, Byers’ Orpington, 
Fishel Wyandottes, Catalogue free. 


DRUMM EG@ FARMS; HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY | 











RY 2 ee ying a palicte Also yn 
foundation stock, 
at + Sey a. Cataiog ai 





Hairy Vetch, $11.50 hundred. Other cover crops, 
genre seed. Booklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, 
a 





Buchanan’s Imported Vetch. Greatest winter le- 








Pure Honey.—Chunk or extracted; 10 pound Fi $2; 
case of 6 pails $11; delivered by express. 
C. H. Herndon, Haylow, Ga. 


KODAK FINISHING 
Trial Offer.—Send 15c with any size roll film for 




















sume. Found 18¢; 100 pounds $14. Buchanan's, Mem- 41, giogsy prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 

~ For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy and Monan- a — Finishing ont lies mi mail. 

tha Vetch, Crimson and Sweet Clover, domestic Rye wm work and service. P. Bor fi. B irmingham, 

grass and Nitragin inoculation. V. RB. Bush, Albany, ae 

Georgia. - Prompt vervt per ison Beudic eo hair. . 
ee. io, Drawer . Bir- 

MISCELLANEOUS SEED minehen Ais 
Abruzzi $1.65 bushel; Winter a2 $1.50; Beard- filma 

ed Barley, $75 bushel,” Oates Pulehame,” Apple oF Pa... ¥, ae 6, eh 

Red Rust Proof, 75c bushel, bushels or more; carlots Birmingham, 

Se less bushel. Central . Same as above, 

Murphy, N. C., 10¢ more a bushel. This guar- High ‘Class = —Roll ap onan 

antees % St amen gee  & free. Prints 4c to Ge. W. Co., Drawer 1112, 

Hayesville, 5 Als, 





Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed, No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York 


America’s greatest tailoring line free. 130 
swatch samples; all wool; tailor to order; 
made; sensational low price. Get outfit at once. Ad- 
dress Dept. 709, Goodwear, 844 Adams, Chicago. 


A paying position open to representative of _ehat- 
acter. Take orders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. 
Good income. Permanent. Write now for free book, 
ang, Fl Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 3069 € St. 

on, Mass. 


Sell beautiful “Style Tailored’” Shirts, Pajamas, 
Lumber Jackets and Neckties direct to wearer at fae- 
tory prices. Many beginners earn $50 first week in 
spare time. $100 ¥ weekly full time easy. Selling outfit 
free. Howard Shirts, 1218 Vanburen, Factory %, 
Chicago 

If I send you a suit made ia latest style from om fest 
goods, will gh wear it and s! t to your friends a 
a sample of sensationa ? nchaset Could a - 
$. 00 an a ; 4 a little spare umet a 80, 

















nce for my wonderful new proposition. B E 
‘her, 133° South Peoria, Dept. 953, Chieage. 
Agents $260 month. Bonus besides. Sell finest 
positively guaranteed up to the minute Hosiery 
ever saw. 126 beautiful styles, colors. New sales 
a ke me experience yang 
Fine silk hose given for your ‘Write quick 


for samples. Wilknit Hosiery On. Desi. 6237, eas. 


field, Ohio. 


Agents.—$13.80 daily (in advance); apene time 
do. Introduce 12 months guara Host erik te 
styles, 39 colors, for men, women, reefidren. 
the Top’’ Ladies’ Hose; Men’s Fancies. 
experience —- We eae samples. 
for your own ee. lan, Ma 
pany, Park 29021, Cincinnati: me 


Wanted.—500 dissatisfied white 
and sons to begin retailing Rawleteh’s Frode 
neighbors. rt your b 
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W. T. Rawleigh » Dept, 








No cal or 
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ptember 15, 1928 


— 
ITH the exception of three months 
in the year, the rooster, while not 

harmiul, nevertheless causes the produc- 

tion of fertile eggs. 

If held at temperatures ranging from 
68 degrees Fahrenheit to imeubation 
temperature, a fertile egg will start to 
incubate. If held at 85 or 90 degrees for 
three or four days, a fertile egg will 
show as much chick development, as for 
one day under a sitting hen. If this ac- 
tion continues, and the embryo lives the 
blood vessels are seen when the egg is 
candied. If the embryo dies during the 
growing period, a blood ring is formed 
by the settling of the blood in the outer 
boundary of the network of blood ves- 
sels. An egg of this type is useless for 
human consumption. The only practical 
remedy is to get the roosters out 
of the flock before hot weather begins. 
The roosters may be killed, sold, or con- 
fined when not needed in the breeding 
flock. 

Other causes of loss are dirty eggs, 
shrunken eggs, cracked eggs and bad 
flavors in eggs. Dirty. eggs become in- 
edible very quickly, because bacteria easi- 
ly pass through a dirty shell. Shrunken 
eggs often occur during summer because 
of faulty handling. Cracked eggs may be 
preventable. Cracked and broken eggs 
are caused by thin shells, by careless 
handling, and by insufficient nesting room. 
Bad flavors in eggs may result from mold, 
absorption of odors, or feeding of cer- 
tain feeds. Let us summarize the factors 
concerning producing market eggs. Loss 
im market eggs results from :— 

1. Delivery of fertile eggs to market. 

2. Dirty eggs. 

3. Washed eggs. 

4. Shrunken eggs. 

5. Cracked or broken eggs. 

6. Bad flavored eggs. 

To sell the best market eggs :— 

1, Kill, sell or confine the rooster 
the breeding season ends. 








when 



















Save Money 
ON YOUR BATTERIES! 


The best farm light batt 

For You replacement four you apd 
Universal “Nu-Seal”—built right, and 
backed by over twenty-six years of fair deal- 
ing with the farmer. matter what t sf 
plant you have, there’sa Universal “N Poeal 
to fit, and yeu will save because 
there’s a real trade-in allowance on your old 
battery! Get a Universal “Nu-Seal”’ if you 
want perfect service, and long life. 


Added Size, and Strength 
Thenew Universal Batteries arestro 
erthan ever before. New 1928 features 
insure a longer life and bess care— 
larger cells, extra thick plates, big 
sediment space, improved pilot 
cell, double insulation. Better val- 
ue than ever from the eriginal 
sealed glass cell 


FREE Battery Guide 
Send for free new Battery Guide 
‘*Lengthening Battery Life.’* 




















BATTERIES 





DN asic ao 


2. Keep strong, healthy, vigorous stock, med 
care for it properly. 

3. Gather eggs frequently. 

4. Provide plenty of clean, well padded nests. 

5. Keep eut the cracked, ditty, small, and 
very large eggs for home use. 

6. Always keep eggs im a cool, dry place. 

7.. Keep eggs free from obnoxious odars 

& Do not wash eggs. 

9. Market eggs as reguiarly and as often 
as possible. 

10. Newer expose eggs for market to direct 
sunlight, rain or to extreme heat. 


CHARLES W. OPP. 


Editor’s Note.—The above is from Okla- 
homa Extension Circular 228. 





t | 
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' 
REPORT 

| 





pie government cottom crop report, 
issued Saturday, September 8, as of 
conditions a week before, September I, 
showed a small imereased production of 
148,000 bales over the August report. 
The report: indicated a total crop of I4,- 
439,000 bales. The issuance of the re- 
port was followed by a drop in cotton 
prices of from 40 to 100 points. 

Cotton prospects over the belt are re- 
ported as not materially different from 
what they were a month ago. In the 
Central South, except Lowisiana, condi- 
tions have improved somewhat but along 
portions of the Atlantic Coast there has 
been too much rain and in western Okla- 
homa, the crop has deteriorated as a 
result of drouth. Heavy weevil damage 
with much rotting of bolls because of 
continued rains, is reported from many 
sections. 

Det ails of the report by states follow : 
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ceglases!ass| ss 

Bi <ssmosli asl! Sx 
Virginia ....... 82 70 73 46 
North Carolina. 1,839 67 69 970 
South Carolina. 2,487 56 58 890 
Georgia ........ 3,798 54 58 1,100 
Plosi@a .......0 4 58 58 19 
Missouri ...... 367 72 oF 165 
Tennessee ..... 1,082 66 65 441 
Alabama ....... 3,367 59 59 970 
Mississippi 3,688 61 60 1,250 
Lowisiana ..... 1,829 55 53 560 
a OO eer 17,631 52 61 5,100 
| Oklahoma ..... 4,630 59 53 1,3°6 
Arkansas ...... 3,468 63 61 1,250 
New Mexic 108 tas 89 80 
Arizona ........ 198 785 87 133 
California ihe 221 $89 87 149 
Ee pron 27 62 10 
United States.. 44,916 57.1 6.3 14,439 
Lower Calif.§ . 160 a . 95 


tPrevious to 1924 interpolated from August 
25 and September 25 condition. tLess than a 
ten-year average. §Not included in California 
figures nor in United States total. 


| TREATING SEED BEANS FOR | 
WEEVILS 


“Ho can I handle my beans to keep 
the weevils from ruining them?” 








You can treat dried beans for weevil 
with carbon disulphide. This is a liquid 
that produces a gas heavier than air and 
which sinks down into the grain and 
kills. the weevils therein. It is used at 
the rate of one pound to each 100 bush- 
els of grain. In small quantities. this is 
about equivalent to two drams to one 
bushel. This is the dosage at ordinary 
temperatures of 60 to 70 degrees Fahren- 
heit. At higher temperatures, we believe 
that you can safely use only about three- 
fourths of this amount. 

The beans should be placed in a box, 
barrel, or bin that can be made - fairly 
air-tight. You then pour out the carbon 
disulphide in saucers and place them on 
top of the beans. Then put the cover 
on top of the box or barrel and leave 
for 24 hours. Blankets or canvas thrown 
over the top of the box will assist in 
retaining the fumes. Do not allow any 
fire or even a lighted cigar anywhere 
near at the time of fumigating or for a 
period after until the fumes have en- 
tirely disappeared. 

It may be necessary to give a second 
treatment a month or two afterwards if 


| you, notice any signs of weevil. 





| 
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Black Diamond Files | 


Take Time To 


Spot Your Dull Tools =% 


Dull tools are in the same class with “boarder” 
cows from an imvestment standpoint. Take 
the time to spot them and sharpen them with 


Black Diamond Files. 


A Black Diamond Mill File will make quick 
work of sharpening scythes, harrow discs, 
hoes, spades, shovels and axes. 


For other types of filing work, of course, there are 
other Black Diamond Files. Any hardware or supply 
dealer will sell you the shapes and sizes you need, 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 
1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by NICHOLSON FILE CO., Providence, R. !., 


U.S.A. 











| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











Jersey Cattle at Auction 
For a foundation of High Class 


Registered Jersey Cattle 


Complete Dispersal Sale 
of the 
Chickasaw Farm Dairy Herd 


(The property of B. T. Clark) 


> Saturday, Sept. 22,1928 3 
TUPELO, MISS. 

100 head of choice cows, open and bred 
heifers and a few good bulls to be sold 
at your price. 

The blood of the celebrated RALEIGH 

q family predominate. 
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Everything tuberculin tested—for. cata- 
log address 

JERSEY SALES HEAD UARTERS 

Jee Morris, Manager, Westerviile, Ohio 


We sell the best Jerseys for the best 
2 breeders in America—sales everywhere 
P all the time, Write for catalogs. 














RE me DODD DODO 


Poland -Chinas 





* 

q 

Q 

Registered Big Type Poland China 
Pigs, Sheats, Open and Bred Gilts, 

and Service Boars, from litters nine § 

to eighteen. 5 

q 

q 

q 


" 
" 
" 
p Four bred daughters of Choice Goods, 
q 
" 
q 
} 


L. B. PATTERSON, 
North Carclina fj 


SDL 


Statesville, 


<> 











When writing advertisers just say I 


| saw your ad in The Progressive Farmer. 


— 
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Two Sou rces | 
of Profit 


5 Indiana Guernsey breeder finds rais- 
ing yous stock nets him good profit, 


7 
7 


along with cream checks. 
RESULTS OF sg ON 
4 RENTED FARM 
1. Profit over feed cost........ $ 7,939.97 


2. Received for sale of cattle. .$14,150.00 
Total return from imvestment $22,089.97 
(The investment comsisted of 13 fe- 
males and three males purchased dur- 
ing the five amd oeme-half years at a 
> §=6total cost of $3,555.) 


. 
An Opportunity—— 
Learn more about this wonderful 
breed and the possibilities which it 
holds for you. Just tear out this 
page and write your name and ad- 
dress on the border. We will glad- 
ly send you free, the “Story of the 
Guernsey Cow” and full details of 
experience of this Indiana breeder. 


The American 
Guernsey Cattle Club 
Peterboro, N. H. < 


MONEY FoR YOU 


If you hae a surplus of seeds, plants, 

or livestock of any kind, our classified 
columns will turn these into money 
for you. 

The cost is very little yet good results 
are secured. rite us today for full 
information and rates on the different 
editions. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














13 Grove St., 














Birmingh Ala. Mi T 
Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Tense 
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GIVING THE 


AUTOMOBILE DOLLAR VVFIV VALUE 














CHRYSLER 


| PLYMOUTH 








685 
695 
2-Door Sedan . 700 
De Luxe Coupe. 735 


(with rumble seat) 


4-Door Sedan . 735 


All prices f.0.b. Detroit. Plymouth 
dealers are in a position to 
extend the convenience 


of time payments. 


Plymouth 2-Door Sedan, $700 


new Chrysler-built Plymouth offers entirely 

{ ew style, size, comfort, ability and distinction 

to the millions who desire and deserve quality and 
performance at low price. 


These buyers, measuring what others offer at or near 
this price, find this newest Chrysler product giving 
far more dollar-for-dollar value in full size, in style 
and in every phase of performance, than any of the 
few other cars in the lowest-priced group. 


For no other than the Chrysler-Plymouth gives for 
style the new chromium-plated slender-profile radi- 
ator, the new type fenders, the pleasing new arched 
window silhouette. No other gives for comfort and 
elegance, such full-sized, roomy, luxuriously uphol- 


stered and finely fitted bodies. 


No other gives for performance true high compression 
through the “Silver-Dome” high-compression engine 
using any fuel; and for safety, the surety and ease of 
light-action, internal expanding hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes with squeakless moulded brake linings. 


And these are only a few of the features unique to 
Plymouth which are convincing thousands upon thou~ 
sands that the Plymouth is the standard whereby 
to judge values in the lowest-priced fields—that any- 
thing less than the Plymouth gives is less than your 
dollar’s worth. 


PLYMOUTH. MOTOR CORPORATION 
(Division of Chrysler Corporation) 
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AND UPWARDS 
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WALKING TESTIMONY 

“Is your wife economical?” ‘ 

“Very. Look at the clothes she m 
wear.” 

WELL—NOW— a 

Frosh— ‘Say, is that saying ‘Tgnorasn 
bliss’ true?” < 

Soph—“Well, you seem happy enought 


TRUE TO FORM 
“Do you think it is unlucky to map 
a Friday?” "I 
“Certainly. Why should Friday be 
ception?” ce 
KIND-HEARTED ; 
Father—“This is going to hurt me ne ; 
it does you.” a 
Son—“Then don’t be too severe with 
self, Dad.” 4 
SAFE : 
Ella—“Something is preying on Dh 
mind.’ 3 
Jack— ‘Don’t worry; it will die of 
tion.” 
WHAT DID SHE MEAN? 
Well-meaning Hostess—“Now, Mr. Jen 
you need. never tell us you can't singt 
know now.” f iz 
PROBABLY SO 
“The horse won’t move out of the 
“Did you use your spurs?” ; 
“Of course.” 
“That’s it—a puncture!” 


BILLED CORRECTLY 
Woman (talking over phone)— ‘Send j 1 
bale of hay.” P 
Feed Merchant—“Who is it for?” 
Woman—“The horse.” 


OH, HENRY re 
Maiden Aunt—‘‘And what brought 
town, Henry?” 7 
Henry—“I came to see the sights 
thought I'd call on you first.’ 


AS HE SAW IT 


“Is the clock running, Willie?” 
“No, ma’am; it’s just standing still 
wagging its tail.’ 


THESE MOTORIZED BOYS 

Small Boyg—“I learned a corking autome 
song in Sunday school today.” 

Mother—“What was it, dear?” a 

Small Boy—“Going Home on High.” “& 


ta 


* 


DOUBLY SKINNABLE 
Man is the only animal you can skin’ W 


GLAD TO BE DOWN 
“At least once in my life, I was @i 
be ‘down and out.’” 
“When was that?” 
“After my first airplane trip.” 3 
PAGES TO BE PASSED OVER 
Madge (of her fiance)—“I can read™ 
like a book.’ ‘es 
Marie (who knows him)—“Well, you'd & 
skip a few chapters.” pe 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS: 


| By J. P. ALLEY — Surattictati 


a 











Boss WANTER KNow WHUTT : 
MAKE ME LAY DowN, STD 
O' SETTIN’ Down wen Ef 
SToPs To Res’, BUT] 
I SETS Mo’ RES ‘Ful | 
LAYIN’ Down!, 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAME 
Ef’n the ole ’oman d@ git a v0'e 
‘way fum me, J jes’ nach'ly gut : 
a ole bachelor de res’ o’ mah Wel 


a 





Jack: 


better 














